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Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York,  established  by 
Andrew  Carnegie  in  1911  as  the  culmination  of  his 
philanthropic  program,  is  for  the  advancement  and  diffu¬ 
sion  of  knowledge  and  understanding  among  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  British  Dominions  and  Col¬ 
onies.  Its  basic  endowment  is  $135,000,000;  the  income  of 
$12,000,000  of  this  is  applicable  in  the  British  Dominions 
and  Colonies.  Income  only  is  subject  to  appropriation  by 
the  Trustees.  Before  creating  Carnegie  Corporation,  Mr. 
Carnegie  founded  and  endowed  separately  five  other  agen¬ 
cies  in  the  United  States: 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Pittsburgh,  1896,  comprising  a  museum  of  fine 
arts;  a  music  hall;  a  museum  of  natural  history;  and  an  associated 
institute  of  technology,  with  a  library  school. 

Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington,  1902,  to  encourage  scientific 
research. 

Carnegie  Hero  Fund  Commission,  1904,  to  recognize  heroic  acts  per¬ 
formed  in  the  peaceful  walks  of  life. 

Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  1905,  to  pro¬ 
vide  retiring  pensions  for  teachers  and  to  advance  higher  education. 

Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace,  1910,  to  serve  the 
purpose  indicated  by  its  name. 

Similarly,  in  other  areas: 

Carnegie  Trust  for  the  Universities  of  Scotland,  1902,  for  assistance 
in  class  fees  of  students;  for  expansion  of  the  Scottish  universities  and 
for  stimulation  of  research  in  science  and  medicine  and  in  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  history,  economics,  English  literature,  and  modern  languages. 

Carnegie  Dunfermline  Trust,  1903,  for  betterment  of  social  conditions 
in  Mr.  Carnegie’s  native  town  of  Dunfermline. 

Carnegie  Hero  Fund  Trust,  1908,  to  recognize  heroic  acts  performed 
in  the  peaceful  walks  of  life,  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Carnegie  Hero  Funds  in  Europe,  established  during  1 909-11  in  France, 
Germany,  Norway,  Switzerland,  Netherlands,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
Belgium,  and  Italy,  for  the  same  purposes  as  indicated  for  other  Hero 
Funds.  The  present  status  of  some  of  these  funds  is  not  clear. 

Carnegie  United  Kingdom  Trust,  1913,  for  improvement  of  well-being 
of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  chiefly  through  aid  to  educa¬ 
tional  institutions,  and  to  agencies  of  the  drama,  music,  social  services,  etc. 

Each  of  these  agencies  has  its  own  funds,  trustees  and 
administrative  officers,  and  conducts  its  own  affairs. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

For  the  Year  Ended  September  30,  1951 


IN  accordance  with  the  direction  of  the  Trustees,  the  report 
of  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  September  30,  1951,  is  presented  herewith. 

Total  appropriations  by  the  Trustees  during  the  fiscal  year 
were  $6, 435,944.  Included  in  this  are  grants  totaling  $831,532 
for  the  British  Dominions  and  Colonies,  which  are  summarized 
by  the  Director  of  the  British  Dominions  and  Colonies  Fund  on 
pages  35-38.  The  report  of  the  Secretary  on  pages  41-65  records 
all  the  appropriations  and  payments  on  prior  appropriations 
made  during  the  year  and  contains  a  classification  of  the  new 
appropriations  by  fields  of  interest,  categories  and  programs. 

Income  from  securities  for  the  year  was  $7,180,061.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  $50,053  was  allocated  to  income  from  the  assets  of  a  trust 
received  from  Home  Trust  Company.1  The  year’s  new  appro¬ 
priations  and  payments  on  account  of  appropriations  made  in 
prior  years  in  the  United  States  were  $1,001,971  more  than  the 
income  for  the  year  available  for  use  in  this  country,  after  ad¬ 
ministrative  expenses  and  transfers  to  reserves.  Total  appro¬ 
priations  for  use  in  the  United  States  exceed  the  income  now  in 
hand  by  $2,237,473;  this  sum  is  a  charge  against  future  income. 
In  the  case  of  the  British  Dominions  and  Colonies,  appropria¬ 
tions  exceeded  the  year’s  income  by  $424,445,  thus  reducing  the 
balance  of  income  unexpended  during  the  war  years,  1942-1946, 
to  $1,142,516. 

The  total  assets  of  the  Corporation  at  September  30,  1951, 
were  $175,890,810,  an  increase  of  $766,409  during  the  year.  The 

1  An  explanatory  note  on  the  relationship  between  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New 
York  and  the  Home  Trust  Company,  a  New  Jersey  corporation,  will  be  found  in  the 
Treasurer’s  Report,  page  70. 
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bulk  of  these  assets  is  marketable  securities,  carried  at  cost; 
market  values  are  considerably  greater  than  cost.  Net  capital 
gains  of  $24,886,536  have  accumulated  from  sales  and  redemp¬ 
tions  of  securities  and  are  set  aside  in  a  Depreciation  Reserve. 
In  Counsel’s  opinion  they  are  not  available  for  expenditure,  but 
they  are  part  of  the  pooled  investments  and  so  contribute  to 
total  income. 


TRUSTEES  AND  STAFF 

The  Corporation  suffered  a  grievous  loss  on  June  28,  1951,  in 
the  death  of  Leroy  A.  Wilson,  who  had  been  elected  to  be  a 
Trustee  in  October,  1948.  Mr.  Wilson  was  born  to  a  family  of 
modest  means  near  what  Hamlin  Garland  called  “the  middle 
border’’  of  the  United  States;  chiefly  by  his  own  efforts  he  got 
an  education  as  an  electrical  engineer  at  Rose  Polytechnic 
Institute  in  his  home  town  of  Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  and  en¬ 
tirely  by  his  own  efforts  he  moved  from  the  bottom  to  the  top 
of  the  Bell  System,  becoming  President  of  the  American  Tele¬ 
phone  and  Telegraph  Company  at  the  age  of  forty-seven.  He 
was  a  devoted  and  able  Trustee  and  his  death  leaves  a  void  in 
the  Board  which  will  be  very  hard  to  fill. 

George  Catlett  Marshall  was  elected  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  the  Corporation  in  May,  1946,  but  public  commit¬ 
ments  in  Washington  and  elsewhere  made  it  impossible  for  him 
to  become  an  active  Trustee  until  the  spring  of  1948.  His  ap¬ 
pointment  as  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Defense  impelled 
him  to  resign  from  the  Board  soon  after  he  took  his  place,  for 
the  second  time,  in  the  President’s  Cabinet.  General  Marshall 
brought  great  wisdom  and  experience  to  the  councils  of  the 
Corporation  and  his  fellow  Trustees  will  be  forever  grateful  to 
him  for  his  service. 

James  A.  Perkins,  who  became  an  executive  associate  of  the 
Corporation  in  August,  1950,  was  granted  leave  of  absence  for 
the  period  September  1  to  December  31,  1951,  to  serve  as 
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Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Research  and  Development  Board, 
Department  of  Defense.  During  the  six  months  prior  to  his  ap¬ 
pointment,  Mr.  Perkins  spent  a  substantial  portion  of  his  time 
in  Washington  as  a  consultant  to  the  Board. 

The  Corporation  continues  to  profit  by  the  services,  on  a  con¬ 
sulting  basis,  of  Frank  D.  Fackenthal  in  education  and  Caryl  P. 
Haskins  in  the  natural  sciences. 

ADVANCEMENT  AND  DIFFUSION 

Carnegie  Corporation  was  chartered  for  the  “advancement 
and  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  understanding.”  While  this 
language  is  broad  enough  to  give  the  Trustees  great  latitude  in 
the  distribution  of  the  Corporation’s  income,  it  directs  their 
attention  especially  to  the  universities  and  colleges  which  exist 
solely  to  increase  knowledge  and  to  impart  it  to  those  most 
capable  of  using  it  well.  During  the  current  year,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  these  institutions  received  70%  of  the  total  of  appro¬ 
priations. 

The  increase  of  knowledge  in  any  field  involves  research,  a 
much  used  but  ill-defined  term.  Support  of  research,  therefore, 
accounts  for  a  fair  portion  of  the  Corporation’s  grants.  While 
foundations  have  been  underwriting  research  for  many  years, 
there  is  still  no  general  agreement  as  to  the  perfect  formula  for 
helping  the  universities  get  on  with  this  phase  of  their  work. 
Engaged  in  an  endless  quest  over  unexplored  terrain,  the  scholar 
dreams  of  subventions  which  carry  no  time  limit  and  which 
guarantee  him  complete  freedom  to  follow  his  own  interests. 
The  foundation,  on  the  other  hand,  has  an  understandable 
reluctance  to  make  indefinite  commitments  since  to  do  so  would 
cost  it  the  flexibility  which  is  one  of  its  chief  assets.  Moreover, 
it  knows  from  sad  experience  that  scholars,  like  streams,  some¬ 
times  run  dry. 

In  an  effort  to  effect  a  fair  compromise  between  these  two 
points  of  view,  the  Corporation  has  since  1945  made  an  increas- 
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ing  number  of  grants  payable  over  five  years.  In  appropriate 
cases  and  especially  when  the  initial  cost  of  the  program  is 
heavy,  such  grants  are  made  on  a  declining  basis  so  that  if  the 
program  continues  beyond  the  life  of  the  grant  the  transition 
from  foundation  to  university  support  may  be  more  gradual.  In 
general,  it  may  be  said  that  grants  of  this  duration  serve  to 
relieve  the  research  worker  from  the  constant  anxiety  engen¬ 
dered  by  the  year-to-year  subsidy  and  at  the  same  time  protect 
the  foundation  against  commitments  which  will  freeze  its  pro¬ 
gram  and  prevent  it  from  taking  advantage  of  new  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  use  of  its  funds. 

In  his  recently  published  Science  and  Common  Sense^  James  B. 
Conant  makes  a  strong  and  persuasive  plea  for  support  of  the 
“uncommitted  investigator”  and  expresses  concern  over  the 
trend  toward  what  he  calls  “programmatic  research,”  i.e.  re¬ 
search  planned  on  a  large  scale  and  involving  a  considerable 
staff.  The  warning  is  a  timely  one.  The  wartime  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  highly  organized  research  laboratories,  most  of  them 
concerned  with  applied  rather  than  fundamental  research,  have 
undoubtedly  led  us  to  undervalue  the  importance  of  the  inde¬ 
pendent  scholar,  despite  the  fact  that  the  history  of  science 
credits  these  lone  workers  with  some  of  the  most  important 
advances.  Nevertheless,  it  is  true,  and  particularly  in  those 
sciences  concerned  with  human  behavior,  that  many  of  the 
problems  which  demand  attention  are  so  complex  as  to  require 
the  cooperation  of  men  with  differing  skills.  Where  such  co¬ 
operation  develops  naturally  out  of  a  common  interest  and 
where  the  planning  of  the  research  is  shared  by  all  the  senior 
members  of  the  staff,  the  gains  appear  to  more  than  offset  the 
losses. 

Some  years  ago,  a  scholar  whose  work  had  long  profited  by 
the  interest  of  Frederick  P.  Keppel,  then  president  of  the  Cor¬ 
poration,  was  asked  to  describe  Keppel’s  method  of  evaluating 
requests  for  research  grants.  “When  Keppel  goes  to  the  races,” 
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the  scholar  replied,  “he  always  bets  on  the  horses  rather  than  on 
the  condition  of  the  track.”  The  rule  is  still  a  good  one.  To 
allocate  research  money  on  any  other  basis  than  the  ability  and 
integrity  of  the  men  involved  is  a  losing  game. 

When  one  turns  from  consideration  of  the  problem  of  advanc¬ 
ing  knowledge  to  that  of  diffusing  it,  it  must  first  be  noted  that 
the  second  task  becomes  more  difficult  in  proportion  to  the 
success  and  speed  with  which  the  first  is  accomplished.  Much  of 
what  the  scientists  do  in  the  laboratory  or  the  library  is  incom¬ 
prehensible  to  even  the  most  literate  and  intelligent  layman;  but 
the  end-products  of  research  as  translated  and  applied  by  the 
engineer,  the  doctor  and  the  members  of  other  professions,  con¬ 
tribute  in  significant  ways  to  the  well-being  of  the  entire  popu¬ 
lation.  Indeed,  at  this  level  the  problem  of  diffusion  is  primarily 
one  of  making  sure  that  new  knowledge  is  made  available  as 
rapidly  as  possible  to  those  few  who  can  apply  it  for  the  benefit 
of  the  rest  of  us.  In  the  natural  sciences,  the  existing  machinery 
for  this  purpose  is  well  developed  and  very  efficient,  chiefly  be¬ 
cause  of  the  rapid  growth  of  industrial  laboratories  whose  pri¬ 
mary  concern  is  application  and  development.  The  speed  with 
which  the  pharmaceutical  industry  has  moved  in  applying  the 
results  of  fundamental  work  in  the  field  of  antibiotics  is  a  good 
illustration. 

Our  machinery  for  diffusion  of  new  knowledge  developed  by 
research  in  the  social  sciences  is  much  less  efficient;  but  even  in 
these  fields  we  have  made  substantial  progress  in  recent  years. 
Industry,  education,  the  Armed  Services  are  all  making  in¬ 
creasing  use  of  objective  tests  and  sample  surveys.  The  treat¬ 
ment  of  criminals,  especially  young  offenders,  has  been  greatly 
modified  by  the  work  of  sociologists;  business  and  banking  are 
increasingly  alert  to  new  developments  in  the  field  of  economics. 
The  social  sciences  still  lag  behind  their  elder  brothers,  but  the 
gap  is  narrowing — steadily. 
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To  the  liberal  arts  colleges  fall  the  infinitely  difficult  tasks  of 
fitting  new  knowledge  into  the  context  of  all  that  men  have 
thought  and  learned  over  centuries  and  of  presenting  it  to  young 
men  and  women  in  a  form  or  pattern  which  will  make  them 
more  effective  persons  and  more  useful  citizens.  The  colleges  are 
constantly  exposed  to  the  temptation  to  “modernize”  their 
curricula  by  the  simple  process  of  adding  new  subject  matter 
courses,  thereby  passing  on  to  the  student  problems  of  choice 
and  synthesis  which  really  should  be  solved  by  the  faculty.  The 
best  of  the  liberal  arts  colleges  have  learned  the  futility  of  this 
practice  and  are  searching  instead  for  programs  of  study  which 
will  stretch  the  student’s  mind  rather  than  stuff  it,  develop  his 
judgment  and  discrimination,  and  equip  him  with  a  taste  and 
capacity  for  learning  which  will  outlast  his  college  years. 

The  development  of  such  new  programs  requires  interdepart¬ 
mental  cooperation  and  usually  means  that  some  members  of 
the  permanent  faculty  must  be  freed,  temporarily,  from  teach¬ 
ing  duties.  Frequently,  it  also  involves  discarding  old  texts  and 
preparing  new  teaching  materials  especially  suited  to  the  pro¬ 
gram.  To  meet  such  extra  and  temporary  expenses,  the  Cor¬ 
poration  has  in  the  past  five  years  made  grants  ranging  from 
$3,000  to  $100,000  to  twenty  colleges,  scattered  from  Oregon  to 
Rhode  Island. 

It  is  neither  probable  nor  wholly  desirable  that  any  single 
college  will  ever  develop  an  undergraduate  program  so  obvi¬ 
ously  superior  to  all  others  as  to  justify  its  universal  adoption. 
Nevertheless,  some  transfer  of  experience  is  possible  and  the 
Corporation  has  sought,  therefore,  for  means  by  which  colleges 
with  small  faculties  and  limited  resources  might  profit  by  the 
work  of  some  of  the  larger  institutions  which  are  commonly 
judged  to  be  doing  superior  work  at  the  liberal  arts  level.  The 
first  result  of  this  quest  has  been  the  development  of  a  program 
of  “internships”  through  which  teachers  from  liberal  arts  col¬ 
leges  are  enabled  to  spend  a  year  at  Chicago,  Columbia,  Har- 
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vard  or  Yale.  The  program  is  administered  by  a  committee 
consisting  of  officers  of  the  four  universities.  While  it  is  too 
early  to  assess  the  value  of  this  experiment,  the  following  retro¬ 
spective  comment  from  oneof  the  “interns”  is  most  encouraging: 

Quite  apart  from  institutional  considerations,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
there  is  no  way  in  which  the  average  faculty  member  of  a  liberal  arts 
college  could  spend  a  year’s  leave  more  fruitfully  ...  I  do  not  see 
how  he  could  find  better  opportunities  for  gaining  perspective  on  his 
own  teaching,  for  consulting  profitably  with  distinguished  men  in  his 
own  and  other  fields,  and  for  adding  generally  to  his  professional 
resources. 


A  BACKWARD  GLANCE 

During  the  administration  of  Frederick  P.  Keppel  (1922- 
1941),  the  Corporation  was  active  in  two  fields  with  which 
foundations  had  not  previously  been  much  concerned — adult 
education  and  the  arts.  Approximately  $5,000,000  was  granted 
between  1925  and  1941  for  adult  education  enterprises,  chiefly 
through  the  American  Association  for  Adult  Education,  which 
the  Corporation  helped  to  establish.  The  arts,  including  music, 
museums  and  allied  fields,  received  nearly  $10,000,000  of  the 
Corporation’s  income  prior  to  1941.  Neither  of  these  fields  has 
had  any  substantial  help  from  the  Corporation  in  recent  years, 
yet  considerable  development  has  taken  place,  partly  along  new 
lines  and  partly  based  on  experiments  and  demonstrations  of 
the  past. 

The  Adult  Education  Association  of  the  United  States, 
founded  in  May  1951,  is  both  old  and  new.  It  represents  a 
merger  of  the  American  Association  for  Adult  Education  and 
the  Department  of  Adult  Education  of  the  National  Education 
Association;  but  the  new  Association  is  far  broader  in  scope 
than  its  parent  organizations  and  many  of  the  activities  and 
services  it  plans  are  pioneering  ventures.  Recognizing  the  skill, 
patience  and  endless  negotiation  required  to  resolve  differences 
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and  give  birth  to  a  new  organization,  the  Corporation  con¬ 
tributed  $5,000  toward  the  expenses  of  the  National  Organizing 
Committee,  together  with  its  heartiest  good  wishes  for  the 
success  of  the  Association. 

Although  no  other  development  in  the  field  of  adult  education 
has  been  as  dramatic  as  this  one,  there  is  evidence  of  healthy 
progress  all  along  the  front:  a  growing  attitude  of  professional¬ 
ism  among  adult  educators  with  an  accompanying  realization  of 
the  need  for  more  and  better  training;  an  appreciation  of  the 
contributions  that  social  scientists  can  make  in  this  area;  a 
recognition  of  the  need  for  research  of  high  quality.  More  con¬ 
cretely,  there  has  been  a  great  improvement  in  conference  tech¬ 
niques,  in  understanding  the  behavior  of  adult  groups,  and  in 
developing  new  concepts  and  methods  of  discussion  leadership. 

Progress  has  also  been  made  in  community  planning,  and 
citizens’  organizations  have  been  formed  on  local,  state  and 
national  levels  to  stimulate  discussion  and  action  leading  toward 
healthier,  happier  and  better-informed  communities.  One  of  the 
first  of  these,  the  New  York  State  Citizens’  Council,  was 
assisted  by  the  Corporation,  and  among  other  things,  has  de¬ 
veloped  one  of  the  few  effective  field  services.  The  public 
library  has  become  a  more  active  center  for  adult  education,  as 
evidenced  by  the  large  number  of  courses  and  discussion  pro¬ 
grams  now  sponsored  by  libraries.  Inasmuch  as  recent  surveys 
indicate  that  35  to  40  million  adults  in  this  country  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  continuing  their  education  in  some  manner,  there  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  no  limit  to  the  demand  for  various  kinds  of  adult 
education  activities.  The  announcement  that  this  phase  of 
education  will  have  the  support  of  the  Ford  Foundation, 
through  the  Fund  for  Adult  Education,  is  therefore  most 
encouraging. 

The  primary  activities  of  the  Corporation  in  the  fine  arts  were 
at  the  college  level.  In  1925  art  was  still  a  fairly  negligible 
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element  in  the  college  curriculum.  The  art  courses  then  offered 
were,  in  the  main,  historical  or  archaeological  in  character,  much 
of  the  work  being  given  by  instructors  not  trained  specifically 
for  it.  Through  fellowships  for  art  teachers  and  the  provision  of 
teaching  material,  the  Corporation  sought  to  place  the  fine  arts 
on  a  par  with  other  subjects  in  the  curriculum.  In  addition,  the 
Arts  Program  of  the  Association  of  American  Colleges,  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  Corporation  for  many  years,  and  a  series  of 
Corporation  grants  to  colleges  for  artists-in-residence,  brought 
students  and  faculty  into  daily  association  with  creative  artists. 
Grants-in-aid  for  research  and  publication  administered  by  the 
American  Council  of  Learned  Societies  and  the  College  Art 
Association  encouraged  scholarship. 

Although  the  place  of  art  in  the  college  curriculum  is  now 
relatively  secure  and  creative  work  is  accepted  as  part  of  a 
liberal  education  in  many  institutions,  the  goal  toward  which 
Frederick  Keppel  worked  is  still  in  the  distance.  When  academic 
budgets  were  cut  in  1950-51,  the  art  departments,  particularly 
in  small  colleges,  were  too  often  the  first  to  feel  the  knife. 
And  the  increased  cost  of  publication  is  making  it  steadily  more 
difficult  for  young  scholars  in  the  fine  arts  to  find  their  way 
into  print. 

A  factor  which  may  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  place  of 
the  arts  in  the  colleges  is  the  trend  toward  general  education  and 
interdepartmental  courses.  Study  of  the  arts  is  relevant,  even 
necessary,  to  the  understanding  of  any  culture  at  any  period  of 
time.  Art,  therefore,  should  be  one  of  the  subjects  most  in 
demand  and  most  easily  assimilated  in  any  scheme  of  general 
education.  That  it  so  often  does  not  receive  the  recognition  it 
merits  probably  stems  from  a  variety  of  causes.  Undoubtedly, 
some  college  presidents  and  deans,  whose  own  education  has  not 
included  much  exposure  to  the  arts,  are  unable  to  see  their 
value.  On  the  other  hand,  perhaps  professors  of  art,  having  so 
recently  won  academic  equality,  are  the  more  loath  to  break 
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down  departmental  barriers  and  contribute  their  special  knowl¬ 
edge  and  skill  to  a  common  enterprise. 

These  difficulties,  of  course,  obtain  in  more  or  less  degree  in 
all  fields  of  scholarship,  but  their  limiting  effect  is  more  obvious 
in  the  fine  arts  and  humanities.  When  teachers  and  scholars  are 
willing  to  enrich  their  minds  and  spirits  by  spending  a  reason¬ 
able  margin  of  time  reading  and  studying  in  fields  other  than 
their  own,  they  are  able  to  handle  their  specialized  courses  more 
effectively  and  to  make  all  their  teaching  more  meaningful  to 
their  students.  Although  there  will  always  be  a  need  for  special¬ 
ized  courses  in  art,  as  in  any  other  field,  it  would  seem  that  the 
exponents  of  the  arts  have,  in  the  spread  of  general  education, 
an  opportunity  for  far  wider  influence  than  ever  before. 

EDUCATION  BY  FILM 

The  Corporation  has  long  been  interested  in  new  techniques 
of  communicating  information.  From  1937  to  1942,  through  the 
Committee  on  Scientific  Aids  to  Learning,  experiments  were 
undertaken  in  the  classroom  use  of  sound  slide  films  and  motion 
pictures.  The  experience  gained  in  the  production  and  use  of 
films  by  the  Armed  Forces  and  civilian  agencies  during  the  war 
stimulated  a  rapid  but  chaotic  postwar  expansion  of  activity  in 
this  field.  After  surveying  the  field  in  1946,  the  Corporation 
decided  not  to  make  funds  available  for  production  of  more 
films  but  instead  to  look  for  opportunities  where  modest  grants 
might  lead  to  improved  patterns  of  distribution  and  better 
utilization  of  the  films  which  were  already  being  produced  in 
ever  increasing  quantity. 

In  accordance  with  this  policy  the  Corporation,  during  the 
past  four  years,  has  made  grants  totaling  $59,000  to  establish 
and  support  a  Film  Advisory  Service  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  Library  Association.  Although  figures  do  not  tell  the 
whole  story,  a  few  statistics  compiled  by  Mrs.  Patricia  Cory, 
director  of  the  Service,  are  revealing.  In  the  month  of  April 
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1947,  twelve  libraries  reported  8,445  showings  to  a  total 
audience  of  462,216  people;  in  March  1951,  reports  from  103 
libraries  indicated  48,470  showings  to  3,738,446  persons.  Li¬ 
braries  too  small  to  own  films  have  been  encouraged  to  provide 
their  clients  with  information  as  to  films  available  through  other 
channels  and  how  they  may  be  obtained.  The  Service  also  pro¬ 
vided  film  lists  and  reviews,  which  will  be  continued  in  the 
regular  publications  of  the  American  Library  Association. 

A  corollary  activity,  initiated  by  the  Film  Advisory  Service, 
has  been  the  support  of  two  demonstrations  of  film  distribution 
through  the  cooperation  of  several  small  libraries.  Each  con¬ 
tributing  library  received  a  number  of  new  films  at  regular 
intervals,  circulated  them  in  its  community  and  passed  them  on 
to  the  next  town.  These  circuits  in  Northern  Ohio  and  in  Mis¬ 
souri  proved  the  advantages  of  this  kind  of  decentralized  dis¬ 
tribution;  eight  new  circuits  have  been  established  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  and  others  are  being  planned. 

The  Film  Council  of  America  was  organized  in  1947  as  an  out¬ 
growth  of  the  wartime  National  16mm  Advisory  Committee.  It 
promotes  the  production,  distribution  and  utilization  of  films 
through  the  formation  of  local  film  councils  and  information 
centers,  publications  and  advisory  services.  Corporation  sup¬ 
port  from  1948  through  1951  helped  the  Council  to  employ  a 
full-time  director  and  develop  an  effective  program;  a  substan¬ 
tial  grant  from  the  Fund  for  Adult  Education  assures  the  con¬ 
tinuation  and  expansion  of  the  Council’s  activities. 

Public  libraries  and  the  Film  Council  are,  quite  properly, 
concerned  chiefly  with  films  for  adult  groups.  Projects  related 
to  teacher  training  and  classroom  use  of  films  have  also  been 
supported  by  the  Corporation.  At  the  University  of  Nebraska 
a  statewide  experiment  involving  six  teachers  colleges  and 
seventy  high  schools  undertook  to  show  how  the  curriculum  of 
rural  schools  could  be  enriched  by  the  introduction  of  films. 
“Control”  classes  were  used  to  determine  the  differences  in 
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learning  that  took  place  when  films  were  used;  in-service  and 
pre-service  courses  for  teachers  were  established;  and  each 
teachers  college  developed  a  basic  library  of  motion  pictures  for 
use  in  the  college  and  for  circulation  to  public  schools  in  its  area. 
The  Corporation  has  contributed  to  this  demonstration  a  total 
of  $53,900  over  a  period  of  four  years. 

The  State  College  of  Washington  at  Pullman  was  one  of  the 
pioneers  in  training  teachers  to  use  audio-visual  materials.  The 
Corporation  made  a  grant  of  $12,500  in  1947  to  enable  the  Col¬ 
lege,  through  interviews,  questionnaires  and  other  devices,  to 
determine  which  training  methods  had  proved  most  successful. 
The  study  has  recently  been  completed,  and  it  is  expected  that 
the  findings  will  be  useful  to  other  teacher-training  institutions. 

The  motion  picture  has  now  become  an  accepted  and  much 
used  medium  for  providing  information  in  schools,  churches, 
industry  and  all  kinds  of  adult  groups.  The  library  schools,  how¬ 
ever,  are  not  yet  providing  the  training  which  is  required  to 
administer  the  rapidly  increasing  number  of  film  collections  in 
public  and  school  libraries.  During  the  year  under  review,  the 
Corporation  agreed  to  make  funds  available  to  the  University 
of  California  School  of  Librarianship  to  determine  the  appro¬ 
priate  content  of  such  training  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
may  best  be  incorporated  in  the  library  school  curriculum. 

The  liberal  arts  colleges  have  been  slow  to  take  advantage  of 
this  new  teaching  tool  and,  as  a  result,  only  a  relatively  small 
number  of  films  are  produced  for  this  audience.  It  is  quite  pos¬ 
sible  that,  if  college  teachers  were  to  demonstrate  more  imagina¬ 
tion  and  ingenuity  in  adapting  available  films,  production  of 
more  suitable  material  would  follow  as  the  market  for  it  de¬ 
veloped.  But  the  real  bottleneck  seems  to  be  lack  of  any  central 
film  service  in  most  of  the  colleges.  That  films  will  be  effectively 
used  in  higher  education  when  easily  available  has  been  amply 
demonstrated  in  those  universities  where  the  extension  depart¬ 
ment  provides  a  service  that  delivers  the  selected  film  to  the 
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classroom,  with  a  competent  operator,  at  the  appointed  hour. 
When  the  colleges  devise  ways,  perhaps  through  the  college 
library,  of  making  it  equally  easy  for  their  professors  to  use 
films,  reliance  on  visual  materials  in  college  teaching  should 
increase  substantially. 


WHITE  BLACKBIRDS 

Trustees  are  still  looking  for  white  blackbirds  in  the 

form  of  presidents ,  who  will  be  all  things  to  all  men . 

They  want  a  man  who  will  charm  the  prospective  donor , 

who  will  delight  the  students  with  his  youthfulness ,  who 

will  have  wisdom  and  experience  to  lead  the  faculty  to 

make  decisions  with  unanimity  .  .  .  who  will  take  full 

responsibility  for  a  winning  football  team ,  who  will  say 

nothing  to  outrage  either  the  standpatter  or  the  New 

Dealer ,  at  the  same  time  standing  four-square  on  all 

things.  .  .  .  He  ought  also  to  be  a  man  who  is  religious 

enough  to  suit  the  fundamentalist  but  sufficiently  worldly 

not  to  outrage  the  bibulous  alumni.  .  .  .  Truly  this  man 

is  a  white  blackbird.  tt7  .  T 

Walter  A.  Jessup 


As  the  occupant  of  what  is  thought  to  be  a  neutral  corner  in 
the  educational  ring,  the  foundation  executive  is  frequently 
asked  for  advice  in  the  selection  of  college  and  university  presi¬ 
dents.  Since  the  foundations  have  a  continuing  interest  in  seeing 
that  higher  education  enjoys  strong  leadership,  all  such  inquiries 
receive  the  most  careful  attention  and  frequently  lead  to  exten¬ 
sive  conferences  and  correspondence  with  the  trustees,  alumni 
and  faculty  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  selecting  the 
new  man. 

With  occasional  and  notable  exceptions  trustees  in  search  of 
a  president  usually  seek  and  find  a  man  whose  life  has  been 
devoted  to  education.  The  new  incumbent  soon  finds,  however, 
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that  his  board’s  expectations  as  to  his  competencies  are  literally 
boundless.  Adequate  preparation  for  his  new  role  would  have 
involved  experience  in  banking  and  diplomacy,  in  door-to-door 
selling,  public  relations,  juvenile  delinquency  and,  for  good 
measure,  a  little  training  in  psychiatry. 

One  cannot  participate  in  this  constant  hunt  for  new  leader¬ 
ship  without  observing  that  very  little  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  problem  of  discovering  and  developing  administrative 
talent  inside  our  institutions  of  higher  learning.  It  is  rare  to  find 
anyone  in  a  university  or  a  college  charged  with  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  identifying  the  young  men  and  women  who  may  be  the 
distinguished  deans  and  presidents  of  the  future.  One  is  re¬ 
minded  of  the  sage  comment  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
sportswriter,  “Red”  Smith,  anent  the  frantic  search  outside 
organized  baseball  for  a  new  Commissioner: 

Baseball  is  a  huge  business  employing  thousands,  dealing  in  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars,  affecting  the  lives  of  individuals  in  every  state  in  the 
Union.  It  would  be  a  curious  sort  of  business  that  couldn’t  produce 
a  man  qualified  to  be  president  of  the  firm. 

Substitute  “education”  for  “baseball”  and  the  comment  is 
equally  apt  and  shrewd. 

When  a  good  man  is  persuaded  to  forsake  teaching  and  re¬ 
search  for  administrative  work  he  is  all  too  apt  to  discover  that 
henceforth  his  personal  development  is  a  matter  of  concern  only 
to  himself.  Sabbatical  leaves,  fellowships,  opportunities  for 
leisurely  travel  and  study — all  the  rewards  and  safety  valves 
which  help  to  keep  the  teacher  and  scholar  fresh  and  vigorous — 
are  almost  completely  denied  to  his  administrative  colleagues. 
The  result  is  that  the  very  men  who  should  be  the  most  imagina¬ 
tive  and  enterprising  in  the  institution  are  often  the  most  stale 
and  inert;  and  that  the  reservoir  of  trained  administrative 
talent  which  is  needed  to  supply  new  leadership  is  a  discourag- 
ingly  small  one. 
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One  modest  program  which  the  Corporation  has  been  carry¬ 
ing  on  intermittently  for  about  ten  years  on  a  wholly  oppor¬ 
tunistic  basis  grew  out  of  this  observation  that  higher  education 
tends  to  neglect  the  problem  of  discovering  and  fostering  ad¬ 
ministrative  talent.  As  the  members  of  the  Corporation  staff 
travel  through  the  country  they  keep  a  sharp  eye  out  for  young 
college  and  university  officers  of  unusual  promise.  After  a  good 
man  has  been  spotted,  the  president  of  his  institution  is  re¬ 
quested  to  release  him  on  full  pay  for  a  period  of  two  to  four 
months  in  order  that  he  may  make  leisurely  visits  to  colleges 
and  universities  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  One  of  the  officers 
of  the  Corporation  assists  him  in  planning  his  itinerary  but  by 
and  large  he  is  a  free  agent  for  the  period  of  his  leave. 

The  young  people,  about  twenty-five  in  all,  who  have  received 
travel  grants  of  this  kind  testify  in  the  warmest  terms  to  the 
value  of  their  experience;  and  a  high  proportion  of  them  have 
gone  on  to  positions  of  increased  administrative  responsibility. 
While  the  experiment  is  by  no  means  conclusive,  it  does  suggest 
that  the  supply  of  trained  and  vigorous  leaders  in  higher  educa¬ 
tion  could  be  increased  by  a  little  systematic  planning. 

Another  program  of  the  Corporation  has  attempted  to  deal 
with  administrative  problems  in  higher  education  on  quite  a 
different  level.  All  the  colleges  and  universities  are  concerned 
over  the  substantial  increase  in  non-instructional  costs  which  has 
occurred  during  the  last  ten  years,  and  especially  since  the  war. 
To  the  extent  that  these  increases  reflect  inflation  or  an  increase 
in  the  student  population  very  little  can  be  done  to  check  them; 
but  on  the  chance  that  some  economies  in  this  area  can  be 
effected  by  changes  in  administrative  procedures,  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  has  helped  a  few  representative  colleges  in  various  sections 
of  the  country  to  arrange  for  management  surveys  conducted  by 
independent  firms  which  make  a  specialty  of  this  work.  The 
results  indicate  that  scrutiny  of  this  kind  may  lead  to  savings 
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out  of  all  proportion  to  its  cost.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  the 
Corporation  to  continue  this  program  but  an  attempt  is  being 
made  to  summarize  the  several  studies  already  completed  for 
the  benefit  of  educators  at  large. 


REGIONAL  PHILANTHROPY 

The  largest  of  the  foundations  created  in  America  since  1900 
have  been  chartered  to  operate  on  a  national  or  international 
scale.  This  lack  of  any  narrow  geographical  limitation  on  their 
spending  has  made  it  possible  for  them  to  attack  problems  ex¬ 
tending  far  beyond  the  limits  of  any  single  region.  Great  ad¬ 
vances  in  education,  in  public  health,  in  library  development 
and  in  many  other  fields  have  resulted  from  this  freedom  to 
ignore  state  and  national  boundaries  in  planning  foundation 
programs. 

Nevertheless,  geographical  spread  in  the  distribution  of  the 
income  of  the  fixed  endowment  can  be  a  weakness  as  well  as  a 
strength.  The  very  freedom  of  the  large  foundations  to  extend 
their  work  over  great  areas  has  made  it  difficult  for  them  to  deal 
effectively  with  the  special  problems  of  particular  cities,  states, 
and  regions.  When  each  grant  must  be  judged  in  terms  of  its 
promise  of  advancing  a  particular  field  of  interest  across  a  broad 
front,  many  proposals  of  real  significance  to  the  locality  in 
which  they  originate  must  necessarily  be  passed  over. 

In  these  circumstances  it  is  most  heartening  to  note  the 
emergence  of  an  increasing  number  of  foundations  whose  scope 
of  operations  is  limited  to  a  single  geographical  area,  usually 
that  area  in  which  the  fortune  of  the  donor  was  accumulated. 
These  new  trusts  can  naturally  acquaint  themselves  intimately 
with  the  special  problems  of  their  constituencies  and  develop 
programs  of  importance  to  the  particular  community  and  as 
examples  to  others.  They  have  a  great  opportunity  to  become  an 
increasingly  important  force  in  organized  philanthropy. 
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But  these  regional  trusts,  like  their  older  brethren,  face  pit- 
falls  peculiar  to  their  mode  of  operation.  They  are  fair  game  for 
every  community  drive.  They  are  looked  to  confidently  to  meet 
or  share  the  deficit  of  every  church,  museum,  hospital  and  char¬ 
itable  agency  within  their  territory.  Under  these  pressures  it  is 
all  too  easy  for  them  to  give  way  to  the  temptation  to  dissipate 
their  resources  through  hundreds  of  small  grants  and  to  accept 
continuing  responsibility  for  a  variety  of  charitable  services 
which,  excellent  as  they  may  be,  should  properly  be  supported 
by  contributions  from  the  general  public.  These  hazards  are 
increased  where  the  funds  are  administered  by  busy  trustees 
who  can  give  only  a  peripheral  amount  of  time  to  the  affairs  of 
the  foundation. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  examples  of  regional 
foundations  whose  programs  are  planned  with  admirable  care 
and  imagination.  Among  such  may  be  mentioned  the  Hill  Foun¬ 
dation  in  Minneapolis,  the  Kansas  City  Association  of  Trusts 
and  Foundations,  the  Southern  Education  Foundation  in 
Atlanta,  the  Wieboldt  Foundation  in  Chicago,  and  the  Hogg 
Foundation  in  Texas. 

The  last  named  foundation  is  not  only  doing  a  vigorous  and 
constructive  job  in  its  home  state  in  the  field  of  mental  hygiene 
but  has  taken  the  leadership  in  effecting  an  exchange  of  informa¬ 
tion  and  ideas  among  all  the  foundations  chartered  by  the  State 
of  Texas,  which  now  meet  annually  to  discuss  their  common 
problems.  Representatives  of  the  older  foundations  who  have 
attended  one  or  more  of  these  annual  meetings  have  been  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  fact  that  Texas  has  the  opportunity  to  develop 
a  new  pattern  of  foundation  activity  which  might  well  become  a 
model  for  other  states.  Texans  are  noted  for  their  pioneering 
spirit  and  for  their  readiness  to  take  long  chances — two  at¬ 
tributes  which  are  indispensable  in  developing  effective  founda¬ 
tion  programs.  Within  the  boundaries  of  Texas  are  many 
colleges,  universities,  and  professional  schools  with  high  stand- 
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ards  of  scholarship  and  with  faculties  competent  to  do  useful 
research  in  almost  every  field  affecting  the  interest  and  welfare 
of  the  citizens  of  the  State.  If  the  new  wealth  of  Texas  is  dis¬ 
pensed  with  the  same  mixture  of  foresight,  courage  and  enter¬ 
prise  which  marked  its  creation,  the  future  of  the  State  will  be 
very  bright  indeed,  and  a  new  pattern  will  have  been  developed 
in  American  philanthropy. 

THE  SIDE  OF  THE  ANGELS 

One  of  the  interesting  events  of  the  past  year  was  that  a  book 
about  public  education,  entitled  This  Happened  in  Pasadena , 
sold  more  than  12,000  copies.  The  book  is  a  straightforward 
account  of  the  events  leading  up  to  the  “resignation”  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Pasadena,  California,  some  thirty 
months  after  he  had  been  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Education 
and  eighteen  months  before  the  expiration  of  his  contract.  The 
book  is  a  good  job  of  reporting,  and  it  is  quite  evident  that  the 
author,  David  Hulburd,  had  his  facts  well  in  hand  before  he 
began  to  write. 

Reading  Mr.  Hulburd’s  story,  one  is  reminded  once  again 
that  Mr.  Disraeli  did  us  all  a  great  disservice  by  the  invention 
of  his  facile  phrase  about  “the  side  of  the  Angels.”  Anyone 
who  has  ever  been  caught  up  in  a  controversial  issue,  in  which 
passion  and  prejudices  are  involved,  sooner  or  later  learns  that 
the  angels  never  array  themselves  all  on  one  side  of  an  issue 
but  rather  tend  to  distribute  on  both  sides. 

What  really  happened  in  Pasadena,  an  objective  reader  of 
Mr.  Hulburd’s  book  is  apt  to  conclude,  is  that  a  gifted  and 
zealous  educator  tried  to  lead  his  community  at  a  rather  faster 
pace  than  it  was  prepared  to  go,  and  thereby  came  to  grief.  That 
his  downfall  was  aided  and  abetted  by  a  group  inside  and  out¬ 
side  the  community  whose  views  on  public  education  are,  to  put 
the  matter  mildly,  somewhat  doctrinaire,  is  quite  obvious;  on 
the  other  hand  it  is  equally  obvious  that,  despite  this  group, 
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something  quite  different  might  have  happened  in  Pasadena  if 
the  superintendent  himself  had  a  better  understanding  of  the 
community  and  if  the  local  school  board  had  been  somewhat 
more  equal  to  its  responsibilities. 

Ever  since  the  time  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  Americans  have  be¬ 
lieved  that  public  education  should  be  a  local  responsibility.  It 
follows  that  all  good  Americans  will  entrust  to  the  citizens  of 
Pasadena  the  job  of  repairing  any  temporary  damage  occasioned 
by  the  events  reported  in  Mr.  Hulburd’s  book.  That  Pasadena 
is  equal  to  its  responsibility  is  already  clearly  evident  from  the 
moves  which  have  been  made  by  responsible  citizens  of  that 
community  during  the  past  twelve  months.  But  the  fact  that 
similar  “crises”  have  developed  in  Scarsdale,  New  York,  in 
Englewood,  New  Jersey,  and  in  half  a  dozen  other  communities 
throughout  the  nation  underlines  the  fact  that,  if  we  are  to  have 
a  strong  system  of  public  education  in  America,  every  citizen 
must  contribute  as  he  can  to  that  end. 

The  net  effect  of  these  local  crises,  all  of  which  one  hopes 
will  be  resolved  without  detriment  to  our  whole  system  of  public 
education,  is  to  emphasize  the  importance  and  utility  of  the 
National  Citizens  Commission  for  the  Public  Schools  which  was 
created  in  1947  and  which  has  received  a  series  of  grants  to¬ 
taling  $61 2,000  from  the  Corporation.  The  Commission  quite 
properly  has  taken  no  side  in  the  resolution  of  the  difficulties 
which  developed  in  Pasadena  or  in  any  of  the  other  communities 
in  which  the  school  system  has  come  under  scrutiny  by  the 
people  who  support  it.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  keenly 
alive  to  the  opportunity  which  these  crises  present  to  awaken 
all  Americans  to  a  more  immediate  sense  of  their  responsibilities 
with  reference  to  public  education.  The  Commission  is  now  at 
work  on  the  preparation  of  a  series  of  statements  about  the 
central  problems  of  public  education  in  America,  problems  com¬ 
mon  to  all  school  systems.  Although  these  statements  will  offer 
no  ready-made  solutions  to  dilemmas  arising  in  the  direction 
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of  local  school  systems,  and  may  not  prevent  the  development 
of  future  crises  similar  to  the  one  which  disturbed  Pasadena, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  lead  to  more  thoughtful  handling 
of  such  crises  in  the  future. 

The  National  Citizens  Commission  for  the  Public  Schools  is 
one  of  two  enterprises  in  the  field  of  public  education  which  the 
Corporation  has  been  supporting  since  the  end  of  the  war,  the 
other  being  the  Citizenship  Education  Project  developed  by 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  The  latter  project  is 
proceeding  according  to  schedule  and  during  the  year  1951-52 
more  than  three  hundred  public  schools  throughout  the  country 
will  be  participating  in  it. 

A  WORD  OF  WELCOME 

During  the  year  under  review,  two  new  philanthropic  ships, 
long  on  the  ways,  were  launched.  One  was  the  Ford  Foundation, 
the  other  the  National  Science  Foundation. 

The  Ford  Foundation  chartered  by  the  State  of  Michigan  in 
1936  began  its  enlarged  operations  on  the  basis  of  a  widely 
distributed  report  prepared  by  a  study  group  composed  of  able 
educators  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  To  direct  the  Founda¬ 
tion’s  work  the  Trustees  selected  Paul  G.  Hoffman,  whose 
record  as  administrator  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Adminis¬ 
tration  had  made  his  name  respected  by  all  literate  Americans. 
Mr.  Hoffman  has  tackled  his  job  with  impressive  vigor  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Ford  Foundation  will 
be  a  powerful  force  for  good  in  America  and  overseas. 

A  National  Science  Foundation  was  first  suggested  by  Van- 
nevar  Bush  in  1945.  The  predicate  for  such  an  agency  was  laid 
in  Mr.  Bush’s  report  to  the  President  entitled  Science  the 
Endless  Frontier.  The  act  creating  the  Foundation  is  a  care¬ 
ful  piece  of  legislation  and  gives  the  new  National  Science  Board 
freedom  commensurate  with  its  great  responsibilities. 

At  this  writing  it  appears  that  the  Ford  Foundation  will  this 
year  have  more  funds  at  its  command  than  the  National  Science 
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Foundation — that  at  least  for  the  present,  the  roles  of  David 
and  Goliath  are  reversed.  The  Ford  Foundation  has  estimated 
that  in  the  calendar1  year  1951  it  will  have  at  least  $25,000,000 
available  for  grants;  whereas  the  National  Science  Foundation 
has  had  to  fight  hard  for  an  appropriation  of  $3,500,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1951. 

While  the  small  appropriation  to  the  National  Science  Foun¬ 
dation  was  a  source  of  disappointment  and  concern  to  those  who 
believe  with  Mr.  Bush  that  science  is  the  greatest  weapon  in 
our  national  arsenal,  the  decision  to  put  a  relatively  low  ceiling 
on  the  expenditures  of  the  Foundation  in  this  first  year  of  its 
operation  is  understandable.  Presentation  of  the  Foundation’s 
budget  had  to  be  made  very  shortly  after  the  National  Science 
Board  was  appointed  by  the  President  and  while  the  staff  was 
still  in  the  process  of  organization.  It  seems  reasonable  to 
assume  that  the  accomplishments  of  the  Science  Foundation 
during  the  coming  year  will  justify  more  generous  Congressional 
support  in  the  future. 

AND  A  WORD  OF  THANKS 

The  annual  task  of  rendering  an  account  of  the  Corporation’s 
work  is  both  a  joyful  and  a  painful  one:  joyful  because  it  recalls 
the  excitement  and  satisfaction  of  working  with  good  people  to 
accomplish  good  things;  painful  because  it  also  recalls  occasions 
when  the  author  and  his  colleagues  have  rediscovered  the  truth 
of  the  old  dictum  that  money  is  barren. 

Money  is  barren  until  and  unless  it  is  put  in  the  hands  of 
people  with  hearts  and  heads,  with  energy,  confidence,  intelli¬ 
gence  and  good  will.  To  all  those  men  and  women  here  and 
abroad  who  during  the  past  year  have  helped  make  Mr.  Car¬ 
negie’s  money  fertile,  go  the  warm  and  sincere  thanks  of  the 
Corporation  which  bears  his  name. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Charles  Dollard, 

President 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  THE 
BRITISH  DOMINIONS  AND  COLONIES  FUND 

For  the  Year  Ended  September  30,  1951 


IN  the  twelve  months  ended  September  30,  1951  Carnegie 
Corporation  made  grants  for  “the  advancement  and  diffu¬ 
sion  of  knowledge  and  understanding”  in  the  British  Dominions 
and  Colonies  amounting  to  $831,532.  During  this  period  the 
income  of  the  Corporation  available  for  these  purposes  was 
$482,100.  The  difference  was  made  up  from  income  accumu¬ 
lated  during  the  years  1942-46,  which  under  conditions  then 
prevailing  could  not  be  disbursed  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
the  purpose  of  the  trust. 


GRANTS  TO  INDIVIDUALS 

About  two-fifths  of  the  money  appropriated  during  the  year 
under  review  is  available  for  grants  to  individuals  for  travel  and 
study  abroad,  the  recipients  being  selected  by  a  committee  of 
the  officers  of  the  Corporation.  Allocations  are  made  mainly  to 
residents  of  the  dominions  and  colonies  concerned  with  some 
phase  of  education  to  enable  them  to  visit  institutions  of  their 
own  choosing  in  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom  and 
elsewhere. 

A  review  of  grants  in  this  category,  approximately  200  in 
number,  made  since  1947,  reveals  that  the  Corporation  gives 
preference  to  scholars  and  administrative  officers  of  dominion 
and  colonial  universities  and  related  institutions  who  have  at¬ 
tained  or  show  promise  of  attaining  a  high  level  of  responsibility, 
who  are  between  thirty  and  fifty  years  of  age,  and  whose  plans 
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for  travel  and  study  abroad  are  intelligently  conceived  and 
clearly  stated. 

On  the  whole,  university  administrators  in  the  dominions 
think  well  of  this  program.  “Owing  largely  to  your  help  in  the 
first  years,”  one  vice-chancellor  writes,  “the  policy  of  sending 
abroad  every  member  of  the  staff  has  been  implemented  over 
the  last  five  years,  and  it  is  astonishing  what  new  vigour  comes 
to  almost  everyone  when  he  or  she  has  had  the  opportunity  for 
foreign  travel.”  On  the  basis  of  this  and  similar  testimony  from 
the  dominions,  the  Trustees,  in  May  1951,  voted  a  further  sum 
for  grants-in-aid  of  travel  and  study  abroad. 

At  the  same  time  the  officers  of  the  Corporation  are  aware  of 
a  marked  increase,  since  the  war,  in  programs  of  foreign  travel 
and  study.  Word  comes  from  a  dominion  university  that  “in 
addition  to  the  ordinary  study  leaves  this  year  (some  of  them  on 
Carnegie  grants)  one  of  our  staff  is  going  to  Illinois  on  a  physics 
scholarship,  another  has  gone  to  South  Africa  and  will  later  go 
to  England  on  a  National  University  Fellowship,  another  is 
going  to  England  on  a  Nuffield  Fellowship,  another  to  Cam¬ 
bridge  on  a  British  Council  Scholarship,  another  goes  to  London 
on  an  Imperial  Relations  Trust  Fellowship,  and  a  junior  mem¬ 
ber  of  our  staff  goes  to  Oxford  to  study  history.” 

This  situation  exists,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  other 
dominion  universities  as  well.  The  Corporation  is  pleased  that 
scholars  in  the  dominions  now  enjoy  increased  opportunity  for 
travel  and  study.  Yet  this  multiplication  of  sources  of  support 
means  that  it  must  keep  its  own  program  under  constant  review 
to  make  sure  that  it  does  not  compete  with,  or  seriously  overlap, 
other  programs.  In  addition  to  the  opportunities  mentioned 
above  there  are,  of  course,  those  which  have  long  been  offered 
by  The  Rockefeller  Foundation  and  The  Commonwealth  Fund. 
It  is  also  necessary  to  take  into  account  grants  under  the  Ful- 
bright  and  Smith-Mundt  Acts,  and  Unesco  fellowships.  For  the 
time  being,  however,  the  Corporation’s  travel  grants  to  indi- 
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viduals  seem  to  occupy  an  otherwise  unoccupied  place  among 
the  various  programs  particularly  when  dollars  qua  dollars  are 
required  to  carry  out  a  plan. 

In  certain  instances  where  an  educational  institution  in  the 
dominions  wishes  to  have  a  notable  scholar  pay  a  visit  and  put 
himself  at  its  service — and  the  service  of  other  institutions  as 
well — for  “the  advancement  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  and 
understanding”  of  his  subject,  the  Corporation  is  ready  to  lend 
a  hand.  Thus,  by  way  of  example,  it  became  possible  for  Presi¬ 
dent  Conant  of  Harvard  University,  Professor  Condliffe  of  the 
University  of  California,  and  Dean  Griswold  of  Harvard  Law 
School  to  visit  Australia  and  New  Zealand  on  invitation  during 
the  past  year. 

In  a  few  other  instances  good  reasons  have  been  put  forward 
why  a  certain  individual  prefers  to  spend  most  of  his  leave  in 
other  dominions  and  colonies,  rather  than  in  the  United  States 
or  the  United  Kingdom.  Provided  the  visits  promise  to  be  useful 
to  the  hosts  as  well  as  to  the  visitor,  the  Corporation  is  inclined 
to  take  a  favorable  view.  Proposals  of  this  kind  have  much  to 
commend  them,  and  not  many  such  opportunities  are  offered 
by  other  grant-making  bodies. 


GRANTS  TO  INSTITUTIONS 

During  the  past  year,  in  addition  to  grants  to  individuals,  the 
sum  of  $484,832  was  appropriated,  in  varying  amounts,  to 
twenty-five  institutions.  Each  grant  was  made  in  response  to  an 
application  from  an  institution  which  was  thereby  able  to  under¬ 
take  new  work  or  expand  work  already  under  way.  The  largest 
grant  of  the  year  went  to  McGill  University,  Montreal,  to  be 
spent  over  five  years  for  the  expansion  of  work  on  the  Arctic 
area  in  association  with  the  staff  and  facilities  of  the  Canadian 
branch  of  the  Arctic  Institute  of  North  America. 
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A  grant  of  $i 5,000  was  made  to  the  Potchefstroom  Uni¬ 
versity  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa  for  books  for  its  library. 
This  action  was  taken  in  fulfillment  of  an  undertaking  of  the 
Corporation  given  before  the  war,  the  conditions  of  which  were 
subsequently  met  by  Potchefstroom.  The  Corporation  has  not 
acted  favorably  since  the  war  on  any  new  proposals  from  the 
dominions  and  colonies  for  endowment,  buildings,  or  equipment 
— including  books. 

The  Trustees  voted  $10,000  each  to  the  Australian  and  New 
Zealand  Councils  for  Educational  Research  toward  the  costs  of 
publication  of  their  educational  surveys  and  research  studies.  In 
both  cases  government  now  provides  basic  support. 

A  grant  of  $35,000  was  made  to  the  recently  formed  Library 
Association  of  Australia  to  assist  it,  during  its  first  five  years, 
in  efforts  to  accelerate  the  public  library  movement  and  to  im¬ 
prove  the  training  and  status  of  librarians — both  matters  in 
which  the  Corporation  has  long  had  an  interest. 

The  University  of  British  Columbia  received  $75,000  payable 
over  five  years,  toward  the  development  of  teaching  and  re¬ 
search  in  the  social  sciences.  Similarly  the  Rural  Training  and 
Demonstration  Centre  at  Asaba,  Nigeria,  received  $60,000  to  be 
spent  over  five  years  in  the  development  of  elementary  public 
health  and  cooperative  programs  in  the  surrounding  villages, 
and  $50,000  was  set  aside  to  bring  journalists  from  certain 
British  dominions  to  Harvard  University  for  a  year  of  study  as 
Associate  Nieman  Fellows. 

A  complete  list  of  all  the  grants  made  to  institutions  during 
the  past  year  may  be  found  in  the  Secretary’s  report  on  pages 
63-65.  The  few  illustrations  given  here  are  intended  merely  to 
indicate  the  diversity  of  the  grants,  both  as  to  place  and  as  to 
amount. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Whitney  H.  Shepardson, 
Director  of  the  British  Dominions  and  Colonies  Fund 
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ADMINISTRATION 


THE  Board  of  Trustees  of  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New 
York  held  meetings  during  the  fiscal  year  1950-51,  on 
November  14,  1950,  January  18,  1951,  March  15,  1951,  and 
May  17,  1951. 

The  Executive  Committee  met  on  October  20,  1950,  Novem¬ 
ber  8,  1950,  December  18,  1950,  February  23,  1951,  and  Sep¬ 
tember  18,  1951. 

The  Finance  Committee  held  meetings  on  October  13,  1950, 
November  9,  1950,  December  12,  1950,  January  11,  1951, 
February  8,  1951,  March  8,  1951,  April  12,  1951,  May  10,  1951, 
June  14,  1951,  July  12,  1951,  and  September  14,  1951. 

Leroy  A.  Wilson,  elected  on  October  21,  1948,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  died  on  June  28,  1951. 

General  George  C.  Marshall,  elected  on  May  16,  1946,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  T rustees,  resigned  on  November  1 4, 1 9 50. 

Mr.  Kelley,  whose  term  as  Trustee  expired  on  November  14, 
1950,  was  reelected  for  a  five-year  term  to  end  at  the  close  of 
the  annual  meeting  of  1955. 

Mr.  Leffmgwell  was  reelected  to  serve  as  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees. 

Mr.  Osborn  was  elected  to  be  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee. 

The  Executive  Committee  during  the  year  was  composed  of 
Mr.  Root,  chairman;  Mr.  Dollard,  Mr.  Hadley,  Mr.  Kelley, 
Mr.  Leffmgwell,  and  Mr.  Osborn. 

The  Finance  Committee  consisted  of:  Mr.  Page,  chairman, 
Mr.  Burgess,  Mr.  Dollard,  Mr.  Josephs,  Mr.  Leffmgwell,  Mr. 
Root  and  Mr.  Wilson. 
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The  Trustees  voted  on  November  14,  1950,  to  waive  the 
exemption  of  the  Corporation  from  Federal  social  security  taxes 
so  as  to  make  old  age  and  survivors  insurance  available  to  the 
staff.  They  instructed  the  officers  to  give  to  the  staff  the  option 
of  joining  in  the  old  age  and  survivors  insurance  benefits  of  the 
social  security  amendments  of  1950,  through  a  plan  by  which 
the  contribution  (a)  of  the  members  of  the  staff  and  (b)  of  the 
Corporation  to  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association 
under  the  Corporation  Retirement  Annuity  Plan:  Revision  of 
October  1,  1945,  would  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  the  old 
age  and  survivors  annuity  insurance  tax.  The  staff  voted 
unanimously  to  exercise  the  option. 

The  arrangements  approved  by  the  Trustees  on  January  20, 
1949,  under  which  the  Community  Service  Society  of  New  York 
leased  the  Carnegie  House  Properties  for  use  of  the  New  York 
School  of  Social  Work,  were  modified  so  as  to  make  the  School, 
instead  of  the  Society,  the  direct  lessor  of  the  property. 

During  the  year  a  book  of  appreciations  of  Frederick  P. 
Keppel,  published  by  the  Columbia  University  Press  at  Cor¬ 
poration  expense,  was  distributed  to  a  selected  list  of  friends  of 
Mr.  Keppel  and  of  the  Corporation. 

Mr.  Perkins,  an  executive  associate  on  the  staff  of  the  Cor¬ 
poration  since  August  1,  1950,  was  given  leave  of  absence  for 
the  period  September  1  to  December  31,  1951,  to  serve  as  a 
deputy  director  of  the  Research  and  Development  Board, 
Department  of  Defense,  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Shepardson,  director  of  the  Corporation  program  in  the 
British  Dominions  and  Colonies,  left  New  York  on  August  18, 
1951,  to  visit  India,  Pakistan  and  other  oversea  areas  in  which 
the  Corporation  under  its  Charter  can  make  grants. 

GRANTS,  1950-51 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  September  30,  1951,  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  made  grants  totaling  16,435,944.  Allocations  from  funds 
appropriated  in  previous  years  totaled  $128,401.  The  larger 
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amount  includes  $831,532  voted  for  enterprises  in  the  British 
Dominions  and  Colonies. 

The  table  below  shows  annual  appropriations  for  each  of 
the  past  five  years.  The  five-year  total  is  $28,073  858. 


1950-5!. 
1949-5°. 
1 948-49. 
1947-48. 
1946-47. 


$6, 435>944 
4,218,876 

4>°56>783 

8,894,208 

4,468,047 


The  total  of  income  appropriated  by  the  Corporation  since 
its  founding  now  stands  at  $226,901,929,  not  including  a  loan 
of  $15,000,000  made  to  the  Carnegie  Foundation  under  an 
agreement  reached  in  1939. 

A  complete  alphabetical  list  of  allocations  and  appropriations 
during  1950-51  is  shown  in  the  tabular  summary  of  appropria¬ 
tions  and  payments  beginning  on  page  53.  Shown  also  in  the 
summary  are  all  payments  made  on  grants  voted  during  the 
1 950-5 1  fiscal  year  and  earlier  years.  These  grants  and  pay¬ 
ments  indicate  the  full  extent  of  activities  aided  by  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  during  the  year  under  review.  As  a  matter  of  convenience 
and  comparison,  the  grants  of  the  year  are  classified  broadly  as 
shown  below. 


Area  Interests 

The  interest  of  the  Corporation  in  area  institutes  and  studies 
and  similar  undertakings  in  universities  has  been  shown  during 
the  four-year  period  ending  September  30,  1950,  by  grants 
totaling  $2,392,600.  During  the  past  year  additional  grants 
totaling  $1,301,063  were  made. 


Harvard  University,  for  support  of  the  Russian 
Research  Center;  payable  in  five  equal  annual 
installments  $750,000 

Harvard  University,  for  a  project  on  ideological 
change  and  political  behavior  in  Southeast 
Asia,  $6,500;  for  cost  of  book  digests  for  Russian 
Research  Center,  $400;  total  6,900 
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Washington,  University  of,  for  research  on  Inner 
Asia  and  Asiatic  Russia;  payable  in  three  equal 
annual  installments  $75,000 

Dartmouth  College,  for  a  program  of  Russian 
studies;  payable  in  varying  installments  during 
a  three-year  period  50,000 

Columbia  University,  for  graduate  fellowships 
in  Russian  studies;  payable  in  varying  install¬ 
ments  during  a  two-year  period  30,000 

California,  University  of,  for  research  on  modern 
Japan;  payable  in  two  equal  annual  install¬ 
ments  31,400 

North  Carolina,  University  of,  for  a  study  of  the 

political  process  in  Latin  America  25,000 

Institute  of  International  Education,  for  a  recon¬ 
naissance  study  in  Africa,  $20,000;  for  a  Near 
Eastern  project,  $6,000;  total  26,000 

Northwestern  University,  for  an  institute  on 

contemporary  Africa  10,000 

Institute  for  Advanced  Study,  for  a  conference  on 

modern  France  8,000 

Michigan,  University  of,  for  a  field  project  in  the 

Near  East;  2  grants  totaling  8,100 

Social  Science  Research  Council,  for  area  training 
fellowships  and  travel  grants,  $260,000,  payable 
in  two  equal  annual  installments;  for  support  of 
committee  on  the  Near  and  Middle  East, 

$10,000;  for  area  studies  bulletin,  $10,663;  total  280,663 


Social  Science  Interests 

For  support  of  various  social  science  interests  in  colleges  and 
universities,  grants  totaling  $1,137,250  were  made. 

Columbia  University,  Teachers  College,  for  sup¬ 
port  of  a  program  of  citizenship  education; 
payable  in  varying  annual  installments  during 
a  three-year  period 

Puerto  Rico,  University  of,  for  support  of  its 
school  of  public  administration;  payable  in 
varying  annual  installments  during  a  three- 
year  period 


65,000 
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Harvard  University,  for  support  of  training  of 


agricultural  extension  leaders  $45,000 

Oregon,  University  of,  for  support  of  training 

college  teachers  in  social  sciences  20,000 

Arkansas,  University  of,  for  a  study  of  problems 

affecting  economic  development  of  Arkansas  17,800 

Radcliffe  College,  for  support  of  seminars;  payable 
in  varying  annual  installments  during  a  three- 
year  period  9,900 

Northwestern  University,  for  support  of  con¬ 
ference  on  joint  introductory  course  in  psy¬ 
chology,  anthropology  and  sociology;  2  grants, 
totaling  12,000 


For  specific  research  undertakings  in  universities,  the  follow¬ 
ing  appropriations  were  made;  the  total  is  $643,742. 

Cornell  University,  for  a  study  of  the  impact  of 
technological  change  on  non-industrialized  so¬ 
cieties;  payable  in  varying  annual  installments 
during  a  five-year  period,  $320,000;  for  research 
on  students’  attitudes  and  values,  $4,992;  total  $324,992 
Harvard  University,  for  research  in  social  relations, 
payable  in  varying  annual  installments  during 
a  five-year  period,  $125,000;  for  research  on 
role  of  the  businessman  in  Brazil,  $11,750;  for 
study  of  religious  knowledge  and  beliefs  in  con¬ 


temporary  America,  $14,000;  for  conservation 
seminar,  $7,500;  total  158,250 

Chicago,  University  of,  for  a  study  of  union 
leadership  by  the  industrial  relations  center; 
payable  in  three  equal  annual  installments  57,000 

Michigan,  University  of,  for  post-doctoral  fellow¬ 
ships  at  survey  research  center;  payable  in  two 
equal  annual  installments  48,000 

Princeton  University,  for  research  on  the  appeal 

of  communism  27,000 

Kansas,  University  of,  for  a  study  of  the  social 
problems  of  physically  handicapped  children; 
payable  in  three  equal  annual  installments  16,500 

Stanford  University,  for  a  study  of  gifted  in¬ 
dividuals  12,000 
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For  undertakings  in  various  associations  and  agencies  in  the 
social  sciences;  total,  $375,000. 

Social  Science  Research  Council,  toward  admin¬ 
istrative  expenses;  payable  in  three  equal  annual 
installments  $120,000 

National  Association  for  Mental  Health,  toward 

support  75,000 

National  Civil  Service  League,  for  expansion  of 
program;  payable  in  varying  annual  installments 
during  a  three-year  period  75,000 

National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  for 
fellowships,  $17,000;  for  research  program, 

$25,000;  total  42,000 

National  Planning  Associations,  for  a  study  of 

employment  of  Negroes  in  Southern  industry  30,000 

American  Economic  Association,  for  publication  8,000 

Jackson,  Roscoe  B.,  Memorial  Laboratory,  for 

fellowships  in  inter-disciplinary  research  8,000 

Public  Administration  Clearing  House,  for  study 
of  problems  of  recruiting  top-level  personnel 
for  the  Federal  government  6,500 

Institute  of  Public  Administration,  for  facilitating 

management  survey  in  City  of  New  York  5,000 

Institute  for  Advanced  Study,  for  study  of  atomic 

energy  administration  4,000 

Osborne  Association,  for  publication  of  a  manual 

on  training  standards  for  correctional  officers  1,500 


Improvement  of  Education  and  Teaching 

The  development  of  general  education  in  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties  was  the  purpose  of  8  grants,  totaling  $160,000,  as  follows: 

Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching,  for  a  study  of  general  education  in 
community  colleges;  supplementary  $15,000 

Chicago,  University  of,  for  internships  in  general 

education  22,000 

Columbia  University,  for  internships  in  general 
education,  $22,000;  expenses  in  connection  with 
law  conference  in  England,  $4,750;  total 


26,750 
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Yale  University,  for  internships  in  general  educa¬ 
tion  $22,000 

Harvard  University,  for  internships  in  general 
education,  $22,000;  for  a  conference  on  science 
in  general  education,  $9,000;  total  31,000 

Reed  College,  for  a  senior  year  course  in  general 
education;  payable  in  three  equal  annual  install¬ 
ments  45,000 

North  Carolina,  University  of,  Woman’s  College, 

for  development  of  general  education  3,000 


In  addition  to  grants  for  support,  research  and  publication,  a 
number  of  grants  are  made  each  year  to  improve  the  quality 
or  methods  of  teaching.  Such  grants  during  the  past  year  came 
to  the  total  of  $948,500. 

Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching,  for  a  program  at  Peabody  College,  to 
improve  the  recruitment  and  training  of  teachers 
for  secondary  schools,  payable  in  five  equal 
annual  installments,  $100,000;  for  a  program  of 
grants-in-aid  for  college  professors,  payable  in 
three  equal  annual  installments,  $25,000;  for  a 
program  to  improve  graduate  education  in  the 
South,  $500,000;  total  $625,000 

Yale  University,  for  support  of  teacher  training, 

$50,000;  for  development  of  divisional  majors, 
payable  in  varying  installments  during  a  three- 
year  period,  $20,000;  total  70,000 

California,  University  of,  for  support  of  training 
of  librarians  in  dealing  with  audio-visual  ma¬ 
terials,  payable  in  two  equal  annual  installments, 

$28,000;  for  study  of  teacher  education  in  United 
Kingdom,  $2,500;  for  completion  of  history  of 


experience  of  state  universities,  $1,000;  total  31,500 

Syracuse  University,  for  an  inter-university  proj¬ 
ect  in  preparing  teaching  materials  in  public 
administration  85,000 

Oberlin  College,  management  survey  8,582 

Vassar  College,  management  survey  8,401 

Princeton  University,  for  preparation  of  a  book  on 

teaching  physical  sciences  4,500 
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Smith  College,  for  a  study  to  develop  inter-depart¬ 
mental  courses  $7,500 

Union  College,  for  development  of  inter-depart- 
mental  courses;  payable  in  five  equal  annual  in¬ 
stallments  75,000 

College  Management  Surveys,  to  be  allocated  25,000 

Also  allocations  were  made  to:  Brown  University,  $1,523, 
for  a  conference  on  American  civilization,  and  $1,523  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  establishment  of  a  center  of  studies  for  American 
students  in  Switzerland;  to  the  University  of  Oregon,  $5,000, 
for  a  study  of  publicly  supported  institutions  abroad;  to  Kansas 
State  College,  for  a  conference  on  general  education  and  the 
social  sciences,  $1,000;  to  the  University  of  Michigan,  for 
collaborative  research  with  the  University  of  Oxford,  $2,650. 
Total,  $12,125. 

Various  agencies  concerned  with  improving  education  re¬ 
ceived  grants,  totaling  $548,500. 

National  Citizens  Commission  for  the  Public 

Schools,  toward  support  $200,000 

United  Negro  College  Fund,  for  administrative  ex¬ 
penses;  payable  in  five  equal  annual  installments  125,000 
American  Bar  Association,  toward  completion  of  a 

study  of  the  legal  profession  and  legal  education  75,000 
American  Council  of  Learned  Societies,  for  grants- 
in-aid  in  linguistics,  $10,000;  for  support, 

$37>5°°;  total  .  47>5°° 

American  Institute  of  Architects,  for  support  of  a 

survey  of  education  and  registration  of  the 
architectural  profession  40,000 

North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools,  for  support  of  its  committee 
on  liberal  arts  education;  payable  in  three  equal 


annual  installments  21,000 

Hudson  Guild,  for  its  English-teaching  program  20,000 

National  Fund  for  Medical  Education,  toward 

administrative  expenses  10,000 

American  Council  on  Education,  for  a  study  of 

education  and  national  security  10,000 
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For  international  interests,  a  total  of  $284,963  was  voted. 

Institute  of  International  Education,  for  support, 

$150,000;  for  management  survey,  $9,363;  total  $159,363 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  for  research  and 
publication,  $35,000;  for  fellowships  for  foreign 
correspondents,  $15,000;  for  a  study  of  problems 
relating  to  training  leaders  among  free  peoples, 

$22,500;  total  72,500 

Stanford  University,  for  publication  of  studies  by 
Hoover  Institute  22,000 

World  Affairs  Council  of  Philadelphia,  for  its 

student  program  20,000 

Syracuse  University,  for  case  studies  in  inter¬ 
national  organization,  $10,500;  conference  on 
public  administration  cases,  $5,000;  total  I5,5°° 

Also,  allocations  were  made  to  Harvard  University,  $500,  for 
preparing  a  study  of  international  organization,  and  to  United 
States  Military  Academy,  $3,000,  for  an  intercollegiate  student 
conference  on  international  relations. 


Various 

In  addition  to  the  grants  for  purposes  within  the  general  areas 
indicated  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  appropriations  totaling 
$194,963  were  voted  to  the  following: 


Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington,  for  research 
on  the  production  of  chlorella,  $50,000;  for 
support  of  the  Yerkes  laboratories  of  primate 
biology,  payable  in  three  equal  annual  install¬ 
ments,  $36,000 ;  towards  cost  of  a  lecture  hall  at 
Cold  Spring  Harbor,  $20,000;  total 
American  Hospital  Association,  for  research  in 
hospital  management;  payable  in  two  equal  an¬ 
nual  installments 

New  York  Public  Library,  toward  cost  of  a  survey 
of  technical  processes 
American  Red  Cross,  toward  its  1951  fund 
United  Service  Organizations,  toward  support 


$106,000 


35>°°° 

18,964 

25,000 

10,000 
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Allocations  totaling  $41,600  were  made  to:  American  Bar 
Association,  for  distribution  of  book,  Pre-Trial ,  $3,400;  Ameri¬ 
can  Youth  Hostels,  for  development,  payable  in  three  equal 
annual  installments,  $7,500;  Haskins  Laboratories,  for  consult¬ 
ant  services,  $3,500;  Library  of  Congress,  for  development 
project  in  prints  and  photograph  division,  $5,000;  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  for  a  circulating  exhibit  to  Negro  colleges, 
$2,500;  National  Education  Association  and  Western  Reserve 
University,  toward  expense  of  organizing  a  national  agency  in 
adult  education,  each  $2,500;  for  publication  of  book  on 
Frederick  P.  Keppel,  $6,500;  Johns  Hopkins  University,  for 
historical  research,  $7,000;  grant-in-aid  for  research  on  Posi¬ 
donius,  $1,200. 


British  Dominions  and  Colonies 

The  funds  of  the  Corporation  include  $12,000,000,  the  in¬ 
come  of  which,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Trustees,  is  applicable 
to  undertakings  in  the  British  Dominions  and  Colonies.  The 
grants  below,  made  during  1950-51  and  totaling  $831,532, 
are  for  expenditure  chiefly  in  Canada,  Newfoundland,  Australia, 
New  Zealand  and  Africa. 

McGill  University,  for  support  of  Arctic  studies; 
payable  in  varying  annual  installments  during  a 
five-year  period  $139,000 

British  Columbia,  University  of,  toward  develop¬ 
ment  of  teaching  and  research  in  anthropology, 
payable  in  five  equal  annual  installments, 

$75,000;  grant-in-aid  for  study  in  librarianship, 

$4,000;  total 

Asaba,  Nigeria,  Rural  Training  and  Demonstra¬ 
tion  Centre  of,  for  a  program  of  village  com¬ 
munity  development;  payable  in  varying  install¬ 
ments 

University  College,  Ibadan,  Nigeria,  toward  devel¬ 
opment  of  its  department  of  extra-mural  studies; 
payable  in  five  equal  annual  installments 


79,000 

60,000 

35,000 
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London,  University  of,  toward  support  of  a  series 
of  visiting  lecturers  and  experts  from  the  United 
States;  payable  in  varying  annual  installments 
during  a  three-year  period  $30,000 

Canadian  Association  for  Adult  Education,  for 
development  of  adult  education  and  social  serv¬ 
ices  in  Newfoundland,  payable  in  two  equal 
annual  installments,  $14,500;  toward  expenses  of 


a  retirement  plan,  $7,048;  total  2.1 ,548 

Library  Association  of  Australia,  for  administra¬ 
tive  expenses  35,000 

Potchefstroom  University,  for  library  development  15,000 
Australian  Council  for  Educational  Research,  for 

research  and  publication  10,000 

New  Zealand  Council  for  Educational  Research, 

for  research  and  publication  10,000 

Queen’s  University,  for  inter-library  loan  service 

in  mathematics  6,000 


Grants  of  $1,133  and  $1,126  for  other  library  interests  in  the 
British  Dominions  and  Colonies  were  made  respectively  to  the 
University  College  of  the  Gold  Coast  and  University  of  Nigeria, 
for  Library  of  Congress  cards;  Royal  Institute  of  International 
Affairs,  for  a  bibliography  of  social  science  studies,  relating  to 
British  territories  in  tropical  Africa,  $500;  a  grant-in-aid  of 
$1,500  to  aid  in  graduate  study  in  social  relations  was  made  to 
Laval  University,  and  a  conference  of  Australian  medical 
visitors  was  aided  by  an  allocation  of  $1,500.  Total,  $5,759. 

For  research  and  publication,  grants  were  made  also  to  the 
Arctic  Institute  of  North  America,  for  a  study  of  the  geography 
and  administration  of  Greenland  and  related  Arctic  matters, 
$5,000;  Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs,  for  research  on 
documents  on  British  Commonwealth  affairs,  $1,200.  Total, 
$1,700.  A  study  of  the  history  of  South  Africa  in  the  period  of 
the  Boer  War  was  expedited  by  a  grant  of  $5,000. 

Other  grants-in-aid  for  travel  and  study  by  individuals  were 
made  to  University  of  Western  Australia,  $675;  Cornell  Uni- 
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versity,  $3,750;  University  of  London,  $600;  Phelps  Stokes 
Fund,  $3,500.  Total,  $8,525. 

To  provide  Agricultural  Missions,  Inc.,  with  a  fund  for  travel 
and  study,  a  grant  of  $3,300  was  made. 

A  program  of  grants-in-aid  by  which  Dominion  journalists 
are  enabled  to  participate  in  the  Nieman  fellowship  program  at 
Harvard  University  was  made  possible  by  a  grant  of  $50,000. 
During  the  year  3  persons  received  allocations  totaling  $20,500 
from  this  fund.  Also,  an  exchange  of  university  debating  teams 
with  Australia  was  arranged  under  a  grant  of  $4,500  to  the 
Institute  of  International  Education. 

The  series  of  grants-in-aid  in  effect  for  the  past  five  years  for 
travel  and  study  by  residents  of  the  British  Dominions  and 
Colonies  and  for  visits  to  those  areas  by  selected  individuals 
was  continued  through  appropriations  totaling  $300,000. 
Under  the  provisions  governing  this  program,  74  allocations 
totaling  $102,178  were  made. 

At  the  close  of  the  year,  there  remained  unallocated  from 
appropriated  funds:  for  purposes  within  the  United  States, 
$50,000;  for  purposes  within  the  British  Dominions  and 
Colonies,  $25,000. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Robert  M.  Lester, 

Secretary 
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APPROPRIATIONS  AND  PAYMENTS:  United  States 
During  Year  Ended  September  30,  1951 

This  schedule  shows  all  payments  made  during  the  fiscal  year  1950-51  from  appropriations 
of  that  year  and  of  preceding  years.  Amounts  in  the  first  column  marked  thus  (*) 
are  grants  allocated  from  funds  made  available  in  previous  years. 


Balance 

Unpaid 

Appropriated 

from  Ap¬ 

Balance 

Recipient  and  Purpose  or  Allocated 

propriations 

Paid 

Carried 

During 

Made 

During 

Forward 

1950-51 

Before 

1950-51 

Into 

1950-51 

1951-52 

American  Bar  Association, 

Study  of  legal  profession  and  of  legal  education 

(X2488) 

$75,000 

$75,000 

Distribution  of  book  Pre-Trial  (X2484) 

American  Council  of  Learned  Societies, 

3,400 

$3,400 

Administrative  expenses  (X243ia,  B2473) 
Establishment  of  joint  committee  on  Southern 

37,500 

$15,000 

15,000 

37,500 

Asia  (X2456) 

2,000 

2,000 

Grants-in-aid  in  field  of  linguistics  (X2484) 
Experiment  in  use  of  photo-clerical  processes  in 

10,000 

10,000 

libraries  (B2156) 

3,200 

3,200 

American  Council  on  Education, 

Support  (X2472) 

150,000 

150,000 

Study  of  education  and  national  security  (X2484) 
American  Economic  Association, 

10,000 

5,000 

5,000 

Preparation  and  publication  of  Survey  of  Con¬ 
temporary  Economics ,  Vol.  II  (X2484) 

American  Hospital  Association, 

8,000 

8,000 

Support  of  research  by  Cornell  University  in 

hospital  management  (B2490) 

35,000 

17,500 

17,500 

American  Institute  of  Architects, 

Survey  of  education  and  registration  of  architec¬ 

tural  profession  (B2460) 

40,000 

40,000 

American  Law  Institute, 

Program  of  continuing  legal  education  (B2234) 

American  Red  Cross, 

60,000 

30,000 

30,000 

Contribution  towards  1951  Fund  (X2496) 

25,000 

25,000 

American  Youth  Hostels,  Inc., 

Development  work  (X2490) 

Area  Studies, 

7,500 

2,500 

5,000 

Summer  schools,  conferences,  etc.,  in  four 
Southern  institutions  (B2143) 

Arkansas,  University  of, 

9,200 

5,200 

4,000 

Studies  of  problems  affecting  economic  develop¬ 

10,000 

10,000 

17,800 

ment  of  Arkansas  (B2436,  X2503) 

17,800 
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APPROPRIATIONS  AND  PAYMENTS:  United  States 


Balance 

Unpaid 

Appropriated  from  Ap- 

Balance 

Recipient  and  Purpose 

or  Allocated  propriations 

Paid 

Carried 

During 

Made 

During 

Forward 

1950-51 

Before 

1950-51 

Into 

1950-51 

1951-52 

Association  of  American  Universities, 

Study  of  financing  of  higher  education  and 

research  (B2364) 

$25,000 

$25,000 

Bennington  College, 

Course  on  American  values  (B2400) 

Brookings  Institution, 

8,200 

8,200 

Regional  conferences  on  teaching  of  international 
relations  (B2403) 

Brown  University, 

66,666 

33,333 

$33,333 

Program  in  American  civilization  (B2370) 

21,900 

7,300 

14,600 

Conference  on  American  civilization  (X2484) 
Investigation  as  to  center  of  studies  for  American 

$1,523* 

1,523 

students  in  Switzerland  (X2484) 

Bryn  Mawr  College, 

Russian  studies  (B2306) 

1,500 

1,500 

63,000 

21,000 

42,000 

California  Institute  of  Technology, 

Development  of  program  in  humanities  and  social 
sciences  (B2445) 

California,  University  of, 

150,000 

60,000 

90,000 

Study  of  program  of  teacher  education  in  univer¬ 

sities  of  United  Kingdom  (X2484) 

2,500 

2,500 

Research  on  modern  Japan  (B2513) 

Training  of  librarians  in  dealing  with  audio-visual 

31,400 

15,700 

15,700 

materials  (B2523) 

28,000 

28,000 

History  of  experience  of  state  universities  (X2484) 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 

1,000 

1,000 

Teaching, 

Experimental  program  of  grants-in-aid  in  South¬ 
east  (B2110) 

Experimental  program  of  grants-in-aid  in  Negro 

52,500 

52,500 

colleges  (B2136) 

64,206 

64,206 

Experimental  program  of  grants-in-aid;  supple¬ 
mentary  (B2309,  B2497) 

Program  at  University  of  Missouri  to  improve 

25,000 

12,000 

12,333 

24,667 

teaching  in  Missouri  colleges  (B2348) 

Study  of  general  education  in  community  colleges 

30,000 

10,000 

20,000 

(B2461) 

Recruitment  and  training  of  teachers  for  second¬ 

15,000 

15,000 

ary  schools  (B2474) 

100,000 

20,000 

80,000 

Graduate  education  in  the  South  (X2501) 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology, 

500,000 

500,000 

Teaching  program  (B2399) 

66,667 

33,333 

33,334 
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Balance 

Appropriated  from  Ap- 


Recipient  and  Purpose 

or  Allocated 

propriations 

Paid 

During 

Made 

During 

Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington, 

Yerkes  Laboratories  of  Primate  Biology,  support 

1950-51 

Before 

1950-51 

1950-51 

(B2127,  B2499) 

Construction  of  lecture  hall  at  Cold  Spring 

$36,000 

$12,000 

$12,000 

Harbor  (B2424,  X2502) 

Research  and  developmental  work  on  production 

20,000 

100,000 

of  chlorella  (B2522) 

Chicago,  University  of, 

Program  of  education,  training  and  research  in 

50,000 

50,000 

race  relations  (B2183) 

Establishing  series  of  distinguished  service  pro¬ 

15,000 

15,000 

fessorships  (B2435) 

15,000 

7,500 

Internships  in  general  education  (B2470) 

Study  of  union  leadership  by  industrial  relations 

22,000 

22,000 

center  (B2491) 

Colgate  University, 

57,000 

19,000 

Support  of  preceptorial  plan  (B2307) 

College  Management  Surveys, 

To  be  allocated  for  college  management  surveys 

30,000 

15,000 

(B2421,  B2487) 

Columbia  University, 

25,000 

17,500 

Program  of  European  studies  (B2271) 

General  education  courses  on  Asiatic  civilization 

60,000 

30,000 

(B2344) 

60,000 

20,000 

Historical  research  (B2439) 

Fellowships  to  students  in  graduate  program  of 

14,000 

7,000 

Russian  Institute  (B2466) 

30,000 

15,000 

Internships  in  general  education  (B2467) 

Travel  expenses  of  American  professors  attending 
law  conference  (X2484) 

Teachers  College, 

22,000 

4,750 

22,000 

Program  of  citizenship  education  (X2461) 
Program  of  citizenship  education  (B2398, 

10,000 

10,000 

B2464) 

Cornell  University, 

Development  of  program  in  social  anthropology 

967,550 

250,000 

330,050 

(B2198) 

60,000 

30,000 

Fellowships  in  industrial  psychiatry  (B2301) 
Research  on  social  factors  in  mental  health 

20,000 

20,000 

(B2429) 

Research  conducted  by  social  science  research 

37,500 

37,500 

center  on  students’  attitudes  and  values  (X2484) 
Study  of  impact  of  technological  change  on  non- 
industrialized  societies  (B2512) 

4,992* 

320,000 

4,992 

Unpaid 

Balance 

Carried 

Forward 

Into 

1951-52 

$36,000 

120,000 

7,500 

38,000 

15,000 

25,517 

30,000 

40,000 

7,000 

15,000 

4,750 

887,500 

30,000 


320,000 
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CARNEGIE  CORPORATION  OF  NEW  YORK 


APPROPRIATIONS  AND  PAYMENTS:  United  States 


Balance 

Unpaid 

Appropriated  from  Ap- 

Balance 

Recipient  and  Purpose  or  Allocated 

propriations 

Paid 

Carried 

During 

Made 

During 

Forward 

1950-51 

Before 

1950-51 

Into 

1950-51 

1951-52 

Council  on  Foreign  Relations, 

Regional  committees  (B2372) 

$30,000 

$30,000 

Research  and  publication  (B2476) 

$35,000 

35,000 

Fellowships  for  foreign  correspondents  (B2477) 
Study  of  problems  relating  to  training  of  leaders 

15,000 

15,000 

among  free  peoples  (B2517) 

Dartmouth  College, 

Russian  studies  (B2494) 

22,500 

22,500 

50,000 

20,000 

$30,000 

Denver,  University  of, 

Government  management  program  (B2416) 

Film  Council  of  America, 

50,000 

25,000 

25,000 

Support  (B2441) 

8,000 

5,000 

3,000 

Fisk  University, 

Community  education  program  (B2327) 

Foreign  Policy  Association, 

20,250 

6,750 

13,500 

Program  for  nation-wide  development  of  commu¬ 

nity  centers  of  international  education  (B2363) 

53,000 

53,000 

Harvard  University, 

Exploratory  research  fund  for  department  of 

social  relations  (B2125,  B2142) 

30,000 

30,000 

Russian  Research  Center  (B2270,  B2401,  B2465) 

750,000 

300,000 

150,000 

900,000 

Study  of  international  organization  (X2484) 

500* 

500 

Book  digests  for  Russian  Research  Center  (X2484) 

400* 

400 

Research  on  role  of  businessman  in  Brazil  (B2453) 

11,750 

11,750 

Internships  in  general  education  (B2468) 

Project  on  ideological  change  and  political  be¬ 

22,000 

22,000 

havior  in  Southeast  Asia  (X2484) 

Study  of  religious  knowledge  and  beliefs  in  con¬ 

6,500 

6,500 

temporary  America  (X2495) 

14,000 

14,000 

Training  agricultural  extension  leaders  (B2500) 

45,000 

45,000 

Conference  on  science  in  general  education  (X2484) 
Conservation  seminar  in  conjunction  with  Con¬ 

9,000 

9,000 

servation  Foundation  (X2484) 

7,500 

7,500 

Research  in  social  relations  (B2511) 

Haskins  Laboratories, 

125,000 

125,000 

Psychological-physical  research  on  auditory  pat¬ 

terns  (B2391) 

40,000 

20,000 

20,000 

Services  as  consultant  (X2484) 

Haverford  College, 

3,500* 

3,500 

Experimental  program  in  teaching  of  English 

composition  (B2430) 

24,000 

12,000 

12,000 

Hudson  Guild, 

English  teaching  program  (B2442,  B2524) 

20,000 

8,000 

18,000 

10,000 
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Recipient  and  Purpose 


Institute  for  Advanced  Study, 

U.  S.  atomic  energy  administration  (X2484) 
Conference  on  modern  France  (X2484) 

Institute  of  International  Education, 

Support  (B2414,  B2502) 

Reconnaissance  study  in  Africa  (B2481) 

Near  Eastern  project  at  Princeton  University 
(X2484) 

Survey  of  administration  (X2484) 

Institute  of  Public  Administration, 

Mayor’s  committee  on  management  survey  of 
City  of  New  York  (X2484) 

Jackson  (Roscoe  B.)  Memorial  Laboratory, 

Fellowships  for  interdisciplinary  research  between 
biological  and  social  sciences  (X2484) 

Johns  Hopkins  University, 

Studies  of  American  foreign  policy  (B2304) 
Program  of  research  and  training  on  Inner  Asia 
(B2368) 

School  of  Advanced  International  Studies  (B2428) 
Historical  research  (X2484) 

Kansas  State  College, 

Continuing  conference  on  general  education  and 
social  sciences  (X2484) 

Kansas,  University  of, 

Apprentice  training  program  in  city  management 
(B2278) 

Study  of  social  problems  of  physically  handi¬ 
capped  children  (B2458) 

Keppel,  Frederick  P., 

Publication  of  book  on  (X2491) 

Library  of  Congress, 

Development  project  in  prints  and  photographs 
division  (X2484) 

Library  Service,  Studies  and  Projects, 

Unallocated  (B2156) 

See  New  York  Public  Library 

Long  Island  Biological  Association, 

Annual  scientific  symposia  (B2169) 


Balance 

Appropriated  from  Ap- 
or  Allocated  propriations 
During  Made 

1950-51  Before 

1950-51 

Paid 

During 

1950-51 

Unpaid 

Balance 

Carried 

Forward 

Into 

1951-52 

$4,000* 

6,500 

$4,000 

3,250 

$3,250 

150,000 

10,000 

$112,500 

150,000 

10,000 

112,500 

6,000 

9,363 

6,000 

9,363 

5,000 

5,000 

8,000 

8,000 

30,348 

30,348® 

7,000 

25,000 

300,000 

25,000 

60,000 

7,000 

240,000 

1,000 

1,000 

20,000 

10,000 

10,000 

16,500 

5,500 

11,000 

6,500 

6,500 

2,885*  \ 
2,115  J 

2,500 

2,500 

17,830 

1,134 

6,000 

6,000 

®  Not  required;  written  off  and  not  included  in  total  payments 
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CARNEGIE  CORPORATION  OF  NEW  YORK 


APPROPRIATIONS  AND  PAYMENTS:  United  States 


Balance 

Unpaid 

Appropriated  from  Ap- 

Balance 

Recipient  and  Purpose 

or  Allocated 

propriations 

Paid 

Carried 

During 

Made 

During 

Forward 

1950-51 

Before 

1950-51 

Into 

1950-51 

1951-52 

Louisville,  University  of. 

Police  training  institute  (B2415) 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 

$81,064 

$22,791 

$58,273 

Program  in  humanities  and  social  sciences  (B2444) 

150,000 

150,000 

Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 

Circulating  exhibit  to  Negro  colleges  (X2484) 
Michigan  State  College, 

$2,500 

2,500 

Study  of  problems  involved  in  technical  assistance 
to  backward  peoples  (B2387) 

Michigan,  University  of, 

26,000 

6,500 

19,500 

Japanese  studies  (B2143) 

6,000*  \ 
2,100  J 

15,000 

15,000 

Field  project  in  Near  East  (X2484) 

8,100 

Post-doctoral  fellowships  at  survey  research 

center  (B2459) 

48,000 

24,000 

24,000 

Collaborative  research  (X2484) 

Midwest  Inter-Library  Corporation, 

2,650 

2,650 

Cooperative  inter-library  center  for  midwestern 
libraries  (B2326) 

Minnesota,  University  of, 

100,000 

100,000 

Scandinavian  area  program  (B2143) 

20,000 

20,000 

Program  of  research  in  social  sciences  (B2366) 
Central  secretariat  to  serve  pro  bono  organiza¬ 

30,100 

30,100 

tions  (B2367) 

3,000 

3,000 

National  Association  for  Mental  Health, 

Support  (B2518) 

National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research, 

75,000 

75,000 

’  30,900 
100® 

Fellowships  (B2420,  B2521) 

Research  associate  in  cooperation  with  survey 

17,000 

14,000  | 

research  center  (X2469) 

3,250 

3,250 

Research  program  (B2520) 

25,000 

25,000 

National  Citizens  Commission  for  the  Public  Schools, 
Support  (B2413,  B2519) 

National  Civil  Service  League, 

200,000 

200,000 

150,000 

250,000 

Expansion  of  program  (B2456) 

National  Education  Association, 

75,000 

40,000 

35,000 

National  training  laboratory  in  group  develop¬ 

ment  (B2388) 

70,000 

35,000 

35,000 

National  agency  in  adult  education  (X2484) 

2,500* 

2,500 

®  Not  required;  written  off  and  not  included  in  total  payments 
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Balance  Unpaid 

Appropriated  from  Ap-  Balance 

Recipient  and  Purpose  or  Allocated  propriations  Paid  Carried 

During  Made  During  Forward 

1950-51  Before  1950-51  Into 

1950-51  1951-52 


National  Fund  for  Medical  Education, 
Administrative  expenses  (B2478) 

National  Planning  Association, 

Study  of  employment  of  Negroes  in  southern 
industry  (B2455) 

National  Urban  League, 

Commerce  and  industry  council  (X2478) 

New  York  Public  Library, 

Survey  of  technical  processes  (B21 56,  X2489) 

New  York  University, 

Experiment  in  educational  method  in  graduate 
division  of  public  service  (B2390) 

North  Carolina,  University  of, 

Latin-American  studies  (B2143) 

Research  in  social  sciences  (B2302) 

Study  of  political  process  in  Latin  America 
(B2454) 

Woman’s  College  of, 

General  education  program  (X2484) 

North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Second¬ 
ary  Schools, 

Support  of  committee  on  liberal  arts  education 
(B2498) 

Northwestern  University, 

African  research  program  (B2288) 

Support  of  institute  on  contemporary  Africa 
^  (X2484)  _ 

Course  of  instruction  combining  anthropology, 
psychology,  and  sociology  (X2484,  B2496) 

Oberlin  College, 

Management  survey  (B2421) 

Oregon,  University  of, 

Program  of  training  college  teachers  in  social 
sciences  (B2457) 

Study  of  publicly  supported  education  and 
educational  administration  abroad  (X2484) 

Osborne  Association, 

Publication  of  a  manual  of  training  standards  for 
correctional  officers  (X2484) 

Pennsylvania,  University  of, 

Program  of  India  studies  (B2143) 


$10,000 

$10,000 

30,000 

30,000 

$15,000 

15,000 

18,964* 

18,964 

37,500 

12,500 

$25,000 

11,200 

50,000 

11,200 

20,000 

30,000 

25,000 

25,000 

3,000 

3,000 

21,000 

7,000 

14,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000* 
2,000*  \ 
10,000  / 

10,000 

12,000 

8,582* 

8,582 

20,000 

20,000 

5,000 

5,000 

1,500 

1,500 

30,000 

30,000 
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CARNEGIE  CORPORATION  OF  NEW  YORK 


APPROPRIATIONS  AND  PAYMENTS:  United  States 

Balance 

Appropriated  from  Ap- 


Recipient  and  Purpose  or  Allocated 

propriations 

Paid 

During 

Made 

During 

Princeton  University, 

Analysis  of  student  development  and  methods  of 

1950-51 

Before 

1950-51 

1950-51 

teaching  at  Princeton  (B2126) 

$25,000 

$25,000 

Near  Eastern  studies  (B2143) 

Research  in  school  of  public  and  international 

15,500 

15,500 

affairs  (B2274) 

15,000 

15,000 

Woodrow  Wilson  fellowships  (B2346) 

Preparation  of  book  on  teaching  of  physical 

50,000 

50,000 

sciences  (X2484) 

$4,500 

2,250 

Research  on  appeal  of  communism  (B2516) 

Public  Administration  Clearing  House, 

Study  of  problems  of  recruiting  top-level  per¬ 

27,000 

27,000 

sonnel  for  Federal  government  (X2484) 

6,500 

6,500 

Puerto  Rico,  University  of, 

School  of  public  administration  (B2475) 

65,000 

25,000 

Radcliffe  College, 

Support  of  seminars  (X2494) 

9,900 

3,300 

Reed  College, 

Senior  year  course  in  general  education  (B2514) 

45,000 

15,000 

Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs, 

Maintenance  of  New  York  office  (B2312) 

2,500 

2,500 

Sarah  Lawrence  College, 

Graduate  program  in  teacher  education  (B2417) 

Smith  College, 

Faculty  study  of  curriculum  with  a  view  to  devel¬ 

30,000 

10,000 

opment  of  interdepartmental  courses  (X2484) 

Social  Science  Research  Council, 

Area  training  fellowships  and  travel  grants 

7,500 

7,500 

(B2385,  B2501) 

System  of  post-doctoral  research  fellowships  in 

260,000 

130,000 

130,000 

social  sciences  (B2397) 

425,000 

50,000 

Administrative  expenses  (B2472) 

Support  of  committee  on  Near  and  Middle  East 

120,000 

40,000 

(X2484) 

10,000 

10,000 

Costs  of  Area  Studies  Bulletin  (X2484) 

10,634 

10,634 

Stanford  University, 

Publication  of  studies  completed  by  Hoover 


Institute  (B2471) 

22,000 

22,000 

Study  of  gifted  individuals  (B2525) 

12,000 

12,000 

Unpaid 

Balance 

Carried 

Forward 

Into 

1951-52 


$2,250 


40,000 

6,600 

30,000 


20,000 


260,000 

375,000 

80,000 
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Recipient  and  Purpose 


Syracuse  University, 

Conference  held  by  committee  on  public  adminis¬ 
tration  cases  (X2484) 

Case  studies  in  international  organization  (X2484) 
Inter-university  project  in  preparation  of  teach¬ 
ing  materials  in  public  administration  (B2492) 
Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association, 

To  strengthen  its  reserves  (B2269) 

Texas,  University  of, 

Latin-American  studies  (B2143) 

Tulane  University, 

Latin-American  studies  (B2143) 

Union  College, 

Development  of  interdepartmental  courses 
(B2495) 

United  Negro  College  Fund, 

Campaign  for  capital  funds  (B2479) 

United  Service  Organizations, 

Support  (B2533) 

United  States  Military  Academy, 

Undergraduate  conference  on  international  rela¬ 
tions  (X2484) 

Vanderbilt  University, 

Latin-American  studies  (B2143) 

Management  survey  (B2421) 

Vassar  College, 

Program  of  field  work  in  social  sciences  (B2371) 
Management  survey  (B2421) 

Washington,  University  of, 

Research  on  Inner  Asia  and  Asiatic  Russia 
(B2452) 

Wesleyan  University, 

New  course  in  humanities  (B2431) 

Western  Reserve  University, 

National  agency  in  adult  education  (X2484) 
Wisconsin,  University  of, 

Scandinavian  studies  (B2143) 

World  Affairs  Council  of  Northern  California, 
Support  (B2289) 

World  Affairs  Council  of  Philadelphia, 

Student  program  (B2480) 


Balance 

Appropriated  from  Ap- 
or  Allocated  propriations 
During  Made 

1950-51  Before 

1950-51 

Paid 

During 

1950-51 

Unpaid 

Balance 

Carried 

Forward 

Into 

1951-52 

$5,000* 

10,500 

$5,000 

10,500 

85,000 

35,000 

$50,000 

$2,850,000 

950,000 

1,900,000 

11,200 

11,200 

11,200 

11,200 

75,000 

15,000 

60,000 

125,000 

25,000 

100,000 

10,000 

10,000 

3,000* 

3,000 

11,200 

4,500 

11,200 

4,500 

8,401* 

15,000 

7,500 

8,401 

7,500 

75,000 

25,000 

50,000 

14,000 

7,000 

7,000 

2,500* 

2,500 

28,000 

14,000 

14,000 

10,000 

10,000 

20,000 

6,700 

13,300 
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CARNEGIE  CORPORATION  OF  NEW  YORK 


APPROPRIATIONS  AND  PAYMENTS:  United  States 


Balance 

Unpaid 

Appropriated  from  Ap- 

Balance 

Recipient  and  Purpose 

or  Allocated 

propriations 

Paid 

Carried 

During 

Made 

During 

Forward 

1950-51 

Before 

1950-51 

Into 

1950-51 

1951-52 

Yale  University, 

Southeastern  Asia  studies  (B2143) 

$30,000 

$30,000 

Internships  in  general  education  (B2469) 

$22,000 

22,000 

Teacher  training  program  (B2493) 

50,000 

50,000 

Development  of  divisional  majors  (B2515) 

20,000 

4,000 

$16,000 

Grants-in-aid  for  young  administrators, 

Travel  and  study  (B2237) 

15,565 

5,742 

9,823 

Various  Allocations, 

Research  on  Posidonius  (X2484) 

1,200* 

1,200 

History  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States  (X2469) 

2,000 

2,000 

Study  of  pension  plans  and  principles  (B2305) 

2,500 

2,500 

Funds  made  available  but  remaining  unallocated 

(X2504) 

50,000 

50,000 

50,000 

Total  Appropriated  or  Allocated  ! 

55,690,359 

Less:  Allocated  from  funds  voted  in  previous 

years 

85,947 

TOTALS:  United  States  ! 

$5,604,412®  $7,199,746  $5,082,113 

$7,691,597 

ADJUSTMENTS  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 
Not  required;  written  off  ( listed  above)  $30,448 

Refunds  from  grants  made  in  previous  years: 

I93I~32  Scholarly  Publication  Fund ,  Encyclopaedia  of  the 

Social  Sciences  ( Bgoj ,  B9/5)  2,027 

1940- 41  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design  ( X2226 )  962 

1941- 42  Columbia  University,  Teachers  College  ( B1878 )  168 

1941-42  University  of  Chicago  ( B1809 ,  B1879)  1,800 

194^-46  Cornell  University  ( B2/05 )  447 

1948-49  University  of  Arkansas  ( X2456 )  61 

1948- 49  University  of  Minnesota  ( X2456 )  1,574 

1 949SO  American  Bar  Association  ( B2408 )  10,000 

1949- 50  Book  for  the  Army,  publication  of  ( X2469 )  123 

Total  $47,610 


©Appropriated  from  current  income,  $5,299,412;  from  future  income,  $305,000 
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APPROPRIATIONS  AND  PAYMENTS:  British  Dominions  and  Colonies 


Balance 

Unpaid 

Appropriated 

from  Ap¬ 

Balance 

Recipient  and  Purpose 

or  Allocated 

propriations 

Paid 

Carried 

During 

Made 

During 

Forward 

1950-51 

Before 

1950-51 

Into 

1950-51 

1951-52 

Agricultural  Missions,  Inc., 

Travel  and  study  (B2462) 

Arctic  Institute  of  North  America, 

$3,300 

$3,300 

Study  of  geography  and  administration  of  Green¬ 
land  and  related  Arctic  matters  (X2485) 

Australia,  Library  Association  of, 

5,000* 

5,000 

Administrative  expenses  (B2504) 

35,000 

35,000 

Australian  Council  for  Educational  Research, 
Support  (B2484) 

British  Columbia,  University  of, 

10,000 

10,000 

Development  of  teaching  and  research  in  anthro¬ 
pology  (B2482) 

Grant-in-aid  for  graduate  study  in  librarianship  in 

75,000 

15,000 

$60,000 

the'United  States  (X2485) 

Canadian  Association  for  Adult  Education, 

4,000 

4,000 

Development  of  adult  education  and  social  serv¬ 

ices  in  Newfoundland  (B2483) 

14,500 

7,250 

7,250 

Expenses  of  retirement  plan  (X2485) 

Canadian  Institute  of  International  Affairs, 

7,048 

7,048 

Public  information  service  (B2314) 

$7,500 

7,500 

Cornell  University, 

Visiting  professor  of  anthropology  (X2485) 

Gold  Coast,  University  College  of, 

3,750 

3,750 

Library  of  Congress  catalog  (X2485) 

Institute  of  International  Education, 

1,133* 

1,133 

Supervision  of  African  students  in  United  States 

(B2409) 

25,500 

13,500 

12,000 

Reconnaissance  study  in  Africa  (B2481) 

10,000 

10,000 

Support  of  exchange  of  university  debating  teams 

with  Australia  (X2485) 

4,500* 

4,500 

Jamaica,  Institute  of, 

Work  in  archives  (B2284) 

13,500 

2,800 

10,700 

Laval  University, 

Grant-in-aid  for  graduate  study  (X2485) 

London,  University  of,  Institute  of  Education, 

1,500 

1,500 

Senior  lecturer  (X2470) 

Support  of  series  of  visiting  lecturers  and  experts 

600* 

2,700 

3,300 

5,000 

from  the  United  States  (B2528) 

McGill  University, 

30,000 

25,000 

Arctic  studies  (B2374,  B2529) 

139,000 

6,000 

39,000 

106,000 
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APPROPRIATIONS  AND  PAYMENTS:  British  Dominions  and  Colonies 

Balance 

Unpaid 

Appropriated  from  Ap - 

Balance 

Recipient  and  Purpose 

or  Allocated 

propriations 

Paid 

Carried 

During 

Made 

During 

Forward 

1950-51 

Before 

1950-51 

Into 

1950-51 

1951-52 

National  Gallery  of  Canada, 

Establishment  of  national  art  center  (X1983) 
Exhibition  of  English  paintings  in  Australia 

$15,000 

$15,000 

(B2355) 

New  South  Wales,  Public  Library  of. 

5,000 

3,000 

$2,000 

Temporary  support  of  U.  S.  Information  Library 

in  Sydney  (X2435) 

625 

625® 

New  Zealand  Council  for  Educational  Research, 
Support  of  publication  (B2485) 

New  Zealand  Library  Association, 

$10,000 

10,000 

Microfilm  equipment  (X2457) 

1,187 

1,187 

Nova  Scotia  Regional  Libraries  Commission, 
Purchase  of  books  (B1761) 

Phelps-Stokes  Fund, 

20,000 

20,000 

Grant-in-aid  for  travel  and  study  (X2485) 

3,500* 

3,500 

Potchefstroom  University, 

Library  development  (B2527) 

Queen’s  University, 

15,000 

15,000 

To  strengthen  inter-library  loan  service  in  mathe- 

1,941*1 

6,000 

matics  (X2485) 

Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs, 

4,059  J 

Research  assistance  on  documents  on  British 

Commonwealth  Affairs  (X2485) 

Bibliography  of  social  science  studies  in  progress 

1,200* 

1,200 

relating  to  British  territories  in  tropical  Africa 
(X2485) 

500 

500 

Rural  Training  and  Demonstration  Centre  of  Asaba, 

Nigeria, 

Support  of  program  of  village  community  devel- 

opment  (B2503) 

60,000 

60,000 

South  African  Institute  of  International  Affairs, 
Development  of  information  library  (B2422) 

South  Africa,  Union  of,  State  Library  of. 

17,000 

7,000 

10,000 

Library  of  Congress  catalog  (X2470) 

Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association, 

617 

617 

To  strengthen  its  reserves  (B2298) 

Toronto  Public  Library, 

150,000 

50,000 

100,000 

Publication  of  Arthur  Papers  (X2470) 

7,500 

7,500 

®  Not  required;  written  off  and  not  included  in  total  payments 
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Recipient  and  Purpose 


Travel  and  Study,  Grants-in-Aid  for, 

Grants-in-aid  74  allocations  (B2206,  B2297, 
B2392,  B2462,  X2468,  X2470,  X2485) 
Unallocated 

Dominion  journalists  3  allocations  (B2505) 
Unallocated 

University  College,  Ibadan,  Nigeria, 

Library  of  Congress  catalog  (X2485) 
Development  of  department  of  extra-mural  studies 
(B2526) 

West  Indies,  University  College  of, 

Library  of  Congress  catalog  (X2457) 

Western  Australia,  University  of, 

Study  relating  to  development  of  department  of 
education  (X2485) 

Various  Allocations, 

Conference  of  Australian  medical  visitors,  ex¬ 
penses  (X2485) 

Study  of  history  of  South  Africa  in  period  of  Boer 
War  (X2485) 

Fund  made  available  but  remaining  unallocated 
(X2505) 

Total  Appropriated  or  Ai.located 

Less:  Allocated  from  funds  voted  in 
previous  years 
TOTALS:  B.D.&C. 

ADJUSTMENTS  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 
Not  required ;  written  off  ( listed  above) 

Refund  from  grant  made  in  a  prior  year: 

1948-49  Columbia  University ,  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege  (B2J/J) 


Balance  Unpaid 

Appropriated  from  Ap-  Balance 


or  Allocated 

propriations 

Paid 

Carried 

During 

Made 

During 

Forward 

1950-51 

Before 

1950-51 

Into 

1950-51 

1951-52 

$1,000*  1 
83,724  \ 
17,454* J 

$95,732 

$400® 

124,721 

$55,335 

212,976 

212,976 

20,500 

11,425 

9,075 

29,500 

29,500 

1,126* 

1,126 

35,000 

7,000 

28,000 

617 

617 

675 

675 

1,500 

1,500 

5,000* 

5,000 

25,000 

25,000 

25,000 

$873,986 

42,454 

$831,532 

$393,478 

$446,228 

$777,757 

$1,025 

578 

$1,603 


UNITED  STATES  AND  BRITISH  DOMINIONS  AND  COLONIES 
Summary  of  Appropriations  and  Payments 


For  Purposes  in  United  States 
For  Purposes  in  British  Dominions  and 
Colonies 

TOTALS 


$5,604,412  $7,199,746  $5,082,113  $7,691,597 

831,532  393,478  446,228  777,757 

$6,435,944  $7,593,224  $5,528,341  $8,469,354 


®  Not  required;  written  off  and  not  included  in  total  payments 
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REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER 

For  the  Year  Ended  September  30,  1951 


THE  financial  position  of  Carnegie  Corporation  at  Septem¬ 
ber  30,  1951,  as  compared  with  a  year  earlier,  is  summed 
up  in  the  following  tabulations: 


Assets 

(+)  Increase  or  (— )  Decrease 


Sept.  30, 1951 

Per  Cent 

During  the  Year 

Marketable  Securities 

Total  Book  Amount 
Quoted  Market  Value 

U.  S.  Government  Bonds 

p68y 254,051 
190,737,754 
82,415,479 

46.86 

~t~  $84,489 
+8,272,153 

-$4,843,567 

Other  Bonds 

34,419,574 

19-57 

“  695,215 

Preferred  Stocks 

11,196,193 

6.36 

4  143,200 

Common  Stocks 

40,222,805 

22.87 

+  5,480,071 

Cash 

540,553 

•3i 

+  ”3,i34 

Reversionary  Interests 

1,484,010 

.84 

-  105,214 

Other  Assets 

5,612,196 

3-i9 

4-  674,000 

$I75,: 890,810 

100.00 

4  $766,409 

Of  the  last  of  these  items,  “Other  Assets,”  $5,278,000  consists 
of  advances  from  income  to  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Teaching,  to  enable  the  Foundation  to  meet 
current  obligations  for  payment  of  free  pensions  to  retired 
college  and  university  teachers  and  their  widows. 

In  addition  to  these  advances  the  Corporation’s  assets  include 
other  items  of  income  appropriated  for  various  specific  purposes 
in  the  United  States  but  not  yet  paid  out  under  the  agreed 
schedules  of  payment  and  the  remainder  of  the  unappropriated 
income  of  the  British  Dominions  and  Colonies  fund  which 
could  not  be  spent  during  the  war  years.  The  list  of  reserves 
and  other  income  accumulations  is: 
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CARNEGIE  CORPORATION  OF  NEW  YORK 


Reserves 

Carnegie  Foundation  Pensions 
Professors’  Annuities 

Appropriations  Payable 
Less,  Payable  out  of  future  income 
— United  States 

Unappropriated  Income — British  Dominions 
and  Colonies 


(+)  Increase  or 
(  — )  Decrease 
During  the  Year 

$6,55  5,ooo 
1,738,008 

$8,293,008  +  $545,906 

$8,469,354 

2,237,473 

6,231,881  +  918,169 

1,142,516  -  347,842 

$15,667,405  +$1,116,233 


The  balance  of  the  assets  after  deducting  the  foregoing  items 
representing  income  is  $160,223,405.  This  is  the  capital  fund 
from  the  earnings  of  which  the  Corporation  carries  on  its 
activities;  it  is  made  up  of: 

(— )  Decrease 
During 
the  Year 

Endowment  and  Legacies  $i 35,336,869 

Accumulated  Net  Profit  on  Sales  and  Redemptions 
of  Securities  24,886,536 

$160,223,405  -$349,824 


As  noted  above,  the  Corporation  has  advanced  $5,278,000  to 
the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching. 
This  was  done  under  the  terms  of  a  commitment  by  which  the 
Corporation  is  to  advance  to  the  Foundation  amounts  as  needed 
for  Foundation  pensions  over  the  period  from  1943  to  1967  to  a 
total  not  to  exceed  $15,000,000,  which  amounts  are  ultimately 
to  be  repaid  by  the  Foundation.  At  September  30,  1951,  the 
Corporation  had  appropriated  $6,555,000  from  net  income  so  as 
to  have  available  funds  to  meet  its  commitment  and  is  cur¬ 
rently  appropriating  $700,000  per  annum  from  net  income  for 
this  purpose.  Also  included  in  other  assets  is  the  entire  capital 
stock  of  Home  Trust  Co.  (except  for  directors’  qualifying 
shares)  which  is  carried  at  the  appraised  value  when  acquired 
in  1925  from  Mr.  Carnegie’s  estate  of  $334,195.  Home  Trust 
Co.  was  organized  in  1901  in  New  Jersey  to  care  for  various 
financial  interests  of  Mr.  Carnegie.  It  is  the  trustee  for  several 
trusts  established  by  Mr.  Carnegie  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
pensions  to  various  individuals.  Carnegie  Corporation  has  the 
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reversionary  interest  in  certain  trusts  now  administered  by 
Home  Trust  Co.  At  December  31,  1950,  net  assets  of  Home 
Trust  Co.  (principally  cash  and  marketable  securities)  under¬ 
lying  such  capital  stock  amounted  to  $414,' 734.  The  Carnegie 
House  properties,  carried  on  the  Corporation  books  at  the 
nominal  value  of  $ 1 ,  consist  of  two  buildings  located  at  Two 
East  Ninety-first  Street  and  Nine  East  Ninetieth  Street,  New 
York  City,  leased  rent-free  until  September  30,  1970,  to  the 
New  York  School  of  Social  Work,  an  affiliated  graduate  school 
of  Columbia  University. 

The  small  increase  in  the  book  amount  of  the  Corporation’s 
securities  during  the  year  is  the  net  result  of  a  substantial  ex¬ 
change  of  bonds  for  common  stocks.  Holdings  of  U.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment  bonds  declined  $4,843,567  and  of  other  bonds,  $695,215; 
holdings  of  common  stocks  increased  $5,480,071.  There  was  also 
a  small  net  increase  in  holdings  of  preferred  stocks.  The  sales 
of  Government  and  other  bonds  at  the  lower  market  levels  of 
the  past  year  resulted  in  net  realized  losses  against  book  values. 
The  year  end  market  value  of  the  bonds  and  preferred  stocks 
held  was  $2,491,242  less  than  their  cost.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
market  value  of  the  holdings  of  common  stock  increased  sub¬ 
stantially;  on  September  30,  1951,  it  was  $24,974,945  greater 
than  cost.  The  total  market  value  of  all  securities  on  that  date, 
$190,737,754,  was  by  far  the  largest  ever  recorded  by  the 
Corporation. 

All  but  4.03%  of  the  Corporation’s  assets  is  made  up  of 
cash  and  marketable  securities  at  cost  values.  The  year  end 
market  value  of  the  marketable  securities  was  $22,483,703 
greater  than  their  cost.  The  Depreciation  Reserve,  which  is  the 
accumulated  net  gain  on  capital  assets  since  the  establishment 
of  the  Corporation,  decreased  during  the  year  by  $349,824  to 
$24,886,536.  The  balance  in  this  Reserve  is  to  provide  for 
possible  losses  in  the  future  from  sale  or  redemption  of  securities 
and  loss  of  premiums  on  bonds  or  in  the  recovery  of  reversionary 
interests  in  the  trusts  handled  by  Home  Trust  Co. 
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Income  and  Appropriations 


Dividends  and  Interest  on  Securities 
Income  recovered  from  Reversionary  Interests 

Administration  Expenses 

Transferred  to  Reserves 

Appropriations 

Authorized  (excluding  those  deferred) 

Of  previous  years  for  payment  in  1950-51 
Excess  of  Appropriations  over  Income  for  the  year 
Appropriations  not  required  or  refunded  during  the  year 
Unappropriated  Income  brought  forward  from  1950-51 
Balance  unappropriated  and  carried  forward  to  1951-52 
United  States 

British  Dominions  and  Colonies 


(+)  Increase  or 
(— )  Decrease 
1950-51  from  1949-50 


17,180,061 

+ 

$788,222 

50,053 

— 

122,954 

$7,230,114 

+ 

$665,268 

397,362 

+ 

21,205 

$6,832,752 

+ 

$644,063 

766,224 

— 

12,796 

$6, 066, 528 

+ 

$656,859 

$6,130,944 

+$1,987,068 

1,362,000 

— 

495,000 

$1,426,416 

+ 

$835,209 

63,613 

+ 

9,258 

2,697,846 

— 

536,852 

$1,335,043 

51,362,803 

$92,527 

— 

$939,96i 

$1,242,516 

— 

$422,842 

The  income  received  during  the  year  was  equal  to  a  return  of 
4.27%  on  the  cost  of  securities  held  at  the  year  end  compared 
with  3.80%  in  the  preceding  year. 

Home  Trust  Co.  turned  over  to  the  Corporation  during  the 
year  the  assets  of  a  trust  for  an  annuitant  who  had  died  and  a 
small  amount  of  excess  income  from  the  Pensions  Trust  on 
account  of  the  Corporation’s  reversionary  interest  in  these 
trusts.  Through  the  application  of  the  formula  devised  by 
Counsel  for  allocating  such  assets  between  principal  and  income 
accounts,  $50,053  was  transferred  to  income,  and  the  value  at 
which  the  reversionary  interests  are  carried  in  the  Corporation 
accounts  was  reduced  by  $105,214.  The  Corporation’s  auditors 
verified  these  calculations. 

Audit 

As  required  by  the  By-Laws,  the  accounts  of  the  Corporation 
have  been  audited  by  independent  public  accountants,  Price 
Waterhouse  &  Co.,  whose  opinion  appears  on  the  following 
page. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

C.  Herbert  Lee, 

Treasurer 


Price  Waterhouse  &  Co. 


5 6  Pine  Street 

New  York,  November  16,  1951 


To  the  Board  of  Trustees, 

Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York: 

We  have  made  an  examination  of  the  balance  sheet  of  the 
Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York  as  at  September  30,  1951 
and  the  related  statements  of  income,  expenses  and  appropria¬ 
tions  for  the  year  then  ended  and  other  supporting  schedules 
included  in  the  Treasurer’s  report.  Our  examination  was  made  in 
accordance  with  generally  accepted  auditing  standards  and 
included  all  procedures  which  we  considered  necessary  in  the 
circumstances.  These  procedures  included  the  confirmation  of 
cash  and  securities  by  certificates  from  the  depositaries  and  the 
custodian  or  by  inspection  during  the  course  of  our  examination. 

The  attached  financial  statements  have  been  prepared  on  the 
accrual  basis  of  accounting  except  that  dividend  and  interest 
income  on  securities  and  administration  expenses  are  reported 
on  the  cash  basis  of  accounting.  However,  if  the  latter  items 
were  stated  on  the  accrual  basis  of  accounting,  the  effect  on  net 
income  of  the  corporation  would  not  be  material. 

In  our  opinion,  with  the  foregoing  explanations,  the  accom¬ 
panying  financial  statements  and  schedules  and  notes  thereto 
present  fairly  the  position  of  the  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New 
York  at  September  30,  1951,  and  its  income,  expenses  and  ap¬ 
propriations  for  the  year  then  ended. 

Price  Waterhouse  &  Co. 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENTS 


Exhibit  I 


BALANCE  SHEET 
September  30,  1951 
ASSETS 

Securities,  at  Book  Amounts 
(Schedule  A  and  Note  1) 

Bonds 

U.  S.  Government 
Other 
Stocks 
Preferred 
Common 

Total  (Quoted  market  value  $190,737,754) 

Reversionary  Interests 
Annuitants  Trusts 
Pensions  Trust 
Carnegie  Hall  Pension  Trust 

Cash 

Other  Assets 

Carnegie  Foundation — Advances  on  pensions  (Note  2) 
Home  Trust  Co.,  Capital  Stock  (Note  2) 

Carnegie  House  Properties  (Note  2) 


$82,415,479 

34,419,574 

11,196,193 

40,222,805 

$168,254,051 

$1,296,444 

163,271 

24,295 

1,484,010 

540,553 

$5,278,000 

334,195 

1 

5,612,196 


$175,890,810 

Notes 

1.  Investments  in  securities  are  carried  generally  at  cost  if  purchased  or  at  quoted  market 
value  at  dates  of  receipt  if  acquired  by  gift. 

2.  See  Treasurer’s  Report,  pages  69-72. 
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Exhibit  I 


BALANCE  SHEET 
September  30,  1951 
FUNDS,  RESERVES  AND  LIABILITIES 


Endowment 

$125,000,000 

Legacies 

10,336,869 

Depreciation  Reserve  (Note  2) 

Balance  at  beginning  of  year 

$25,236,360 

Deduct:  Loss  on  sale  of  securities 

$318,104 

Loss  on  recovery  of  reversionary 

interests 

31,720 

349,824 

Balance  at  end  of  year 


Reserves 


Carnegie  Foundation — Pensions  (Note  2) 

$6,555,000 

Professors’  Annuities 

1,738,008 

Appropriations 

Current 


British  Dominions  United 
and  Colonies  States 


Authorized  and  payable  from  in¬ 
come  received  prior  to  Septem- 


ber  30,  1951 

$677,757 

$5,361,597 

Deferred 

Authorized  and  payable  from  in- 

come  of  the  fiscal  year  ending 

September  30,  1952 

$50,000 

$1,275,000 

1953 

50,000 

1,015,000 

1954 

20,000 

1955 

20,000 

$100,000 

$2,330,000 

Totals  (see  page  65) 

$777,757 

$7,691,597 

Less 


Appropriations  in  Excess  of  Income  to  Date, 

Payable  Out  of  Future  Income,  United  States  (Exhibit  II) 


$6,039,354 


2,430,000 


Unappropriated  Income,  British  Dominions  and  Colonies  (Exhibit  III) 


$135,336,869 

24,886,536 

8,293,008 


8,469,354 

2,237,473 

1,142,516 

$175,890,810 
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Exhibit  II 


UNITED  STATES 

STATEMENT  OF  INCOME,  EXPENSES  AND  APPROPRIATIONS 
For  the  Year  Ended  September  30,  1951 
AND  APPROPRIATIONS  PAYABLE  OUT  OF  FUTURE  INCOME 


Income 

Dividends  and  interest  on  securities  (Schedule  A) 

Income  portion  of  Reversionary  Interests  recovered  during  the 
year* 

Administration  Expenses  (Schedule  C) 

Net  Income 
Transfers  to  reserves 

Carnegie  Foundation — Pensions 
Professors’  Annuities 

Balance  of  income  available  for  appropriation 
Appropriations  of  current  income 

Authorized  during  current  year  (see  page  62) 

Authorized  during  prior  years 


Excess  of  appropriations  authorized  over  income  for  the 
year  ended  September  30,  1951 

Appropriations  in  excess  of  income  to  October  1,  1950 

($2,279,512  less  $1,287,000  payable  from  income  of  the  year  ended 
September  30,  1951) 

Add 

Excess  of  appropriations  authorized  over  income  for  the  year 
ended  September  30,  1951 

Deferred  appropriations  authorized  during  the  year  ended 
September  30,  1951  payable  from  income  of  the  year  ending 


September  30,  1952  $200,000 

1953  65,000 

1954  20,000 

1955  20,000 


(see  page  62) 


Less 

Adjustments  of  appropriations 
Not  required 
Refunds 

Recovery  on  Housing  Improvement  Fund 


Appropriations  authorized  in  excess  of  income  to  September 
30,  1951  payable  out  of  future  income 


$6,667,974 

50,053 

$6,718,027 

367,362 

$6,350,665 


$700,000 

66,224 

766,224 

$5,584,441 


$5,299,412 

1,287,000 

6,586,412 

$1,001,971 


$992,512 


$1,001,971 


305,000 


1,306,971 

$2,299,483 


$30,448 

17,162 

14,400 

62,010 

$2,237,473 


*  Income  from  Reversionary  Interests,  see  Treasurer’s  Report,  page  72. 
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Exhibit  III 


BRITISH  DOMINIONS  AND  COLONIES 
STATEMENT  OF  INCOME,  EXPENSES  AND  APPROPRIATIONS 
For  the  Year  Ended  September  30,  1951 
AND  UNAPPROPRIATED  INCOME 


Income  (Schedule  A) 

Administration  Expenses  (Schedule  C) 

Appropriations  of  current  income 

Authorized  during  current  year  (see  page  65)  $831,532 

Authorized  during  prior  years  75,000 


Excess  of  appropriations  authorized  over  income  for  the  year 
ended  September  30,  1951 
Balance  of  unappropriated  income,  October  1,  1950 
($1,490,358  and  $75,000  payable  from  income  of  the  year  ended 
September  30,  1951) 

Less 

Excess  of  appropriations  authorized  over  income  for  the  year 
ended  September  30,  1951 


Add 

Adjustments  of  appropriations 

Not  required  $1,025 

Refund  578 

Balance,  September  30,  1951,  of  unappropriated  income 


$512,087 

30,000 

$482,087 


906,532 

$424,445 


$1,565,358 


424,445 

$1,140,913 


1,603 

$1,142,516 
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SUMMARY  OF  SECURITIES  HELD  SEPTEMBER  30,  1951  AND  INCOME  FOR  THE  YEAR 

Book  Market  (+)  Greater  or  Net 

Rights  Shares  Par  Amount  Value  (— )  Less  than  Book  Income 
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Schedule  B 


STATEMENT  OF  SECURITIES 
As  of  September  30,  1951 


Bonds 

U.  S.  Government 
Treasury 

2^s,  March  15,  1952-54 
2j4s,  March  15,  1956-58 
2^s,  June  15,  1964-69 
2>^s,  Dec.  15,  1964-69 
2Ks,  March  15,  1965-70 
2Xs,  June  15,  1959-62 

Savings* 

2j^s,  Ser.  G,  April  1,  1954  (Registered) 
2j^s,  Ser.  G,  July  1,  1954  (Registered) 
2j4s,  Ser.  G,  Jan.  1,  1955  (Registered) 
2j^s,  Ser.  G,  Jan.  1,  1956  (Registered) 
2j4s,  Ser.  G,  Jan.  1,  1957  (Registered) 
2j^s,  Ser.  G,  Jan.  1,  1958  (Registered) 
2j^s,  Ser.  G,  Feb.  1,  1959  (Registered) 
2>£s,  Ser.  G,  June  1,  1960  (Registered) 
2j^s,  Ser.  G,  July  1,  1960  (Registered) 
2j^s,  Ser.  G,  Jan.  1,  1961  (Registered) 
2j^s,  Ser.  G,  Jan.  1,  1963  (Registered) 

Treasury* 

2j4s,  Investment  Ser.  B,  April  1,  1975— 
80  (Registered) 

2}4s,  Investment  Ser.  A,  Oct.  1,  1965 
(Registered) 

Totals 


Book 

Market 

Par 

Amount 

Value 

$22,135,000 

$22,441,924 

$22,204,172 

250,000 

258,268 

254,141 

3,600,000 

3,622,988 

3,530,250 

3,050,000 

3,054,109 

2,989,000 

10,000,000 

10,096,289 

9,775,000 

30,006,000 

30,241,708 

29,405,880 

50,000 

50,000 

50,000 

50,000 

50,000 

50,000 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

900,000 

900,000 

900,000 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

10,500,000 

10,650,193 

10,500,000 

250,000 

250,000 

250,000 

$81,591,000 

$82,415,479 

$80,708,443 

*  Market  values  shown  are  maturity  values  rather  than  redemption  values  at  Sep¬ 
tember  30,  1951. 
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Schedule  B  ( continued ) 


STATEMENT  OF  SECURITIES 


Bonds 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 

Deb.  3^s,  Dec.  1,  1973 
Deb.  2j^s,  June  1,  1987 
Deb.  2Ks,  Feb.  1,  1971 
Deb.  2^s,  Oct.  1,  1975 
Deb.  2j4s,  Aug.  1,  1980 

Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation, 

Cons.  S.  F.  2^s,  Ser.  1,  July  15, 1970 

Buffalo  Niagara  Electric  Corporation, 

1st  2Ks,  Nov.  1,  1975 

Carolina,  Clinchfield  &  Ohio  Ry.  Co., 

1st  4s,  Ser.  A,  Sept.  1,  1965 

Chicago,  Milwaukee,  St.  Paul  &  Pacific 
R.  R.  Co., 

Eq.  Tr.  Ctfs.  l^s,  Ser.  Z,  Jan.  1,  1956 
Eq.  Tr.  Ctfs.  1^4ss,  Ser.  Z,  Jan.  1,  1957 
Eq.  Tr.  Ctfs.  1^4s,  Ser.  Z,  July  1,  1957 

Chicago  &  North  Western  Ry.  Co., 

2nd  Eq.  Tr.  Ctfs.  2j^s,  Aug.  1,  1959 
2nd  Eq.  Tr.  Ctfs.  2J4js,  Aug.  1,  1960 

C.  I.  T.  Financial  Corporation, 

Notes  2j^s,  Nov.  1,  1953  (Registered) 
Notes  2Ks,  Nov.  1,  1954  (Registered) 
Notes  2^s,  Nov.  1,  1955  (Registered) 
Notes  2)4s,  Nov.  1,  1956  (Registered) 

Commonwealth  Edison  Co., 

1st  3s,  Ser.  L,  Feb.  1,  1977 
S.  F.  Deb.  3s,  April  1,  1999 

Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  New  York,  Inc., 
Conv.  Deb.  3s,  June  1,  1963 
1st  &  Ref.  3s,  Ser.  D,  Nov.  1,  1972 
1st  &  Ref.  2^s,  Ser.  C,  June  1,  1972 

Deere  &  Co., 

Deb.  2)^s,  April  1,  1965 

Detroit  Edison  Co., 

Gen.  &  Ref.  2Ks,  Ser.  I,  Sept.  1,  1982 

Food  Machinery  Corporation, 

S.  F.  Deb.  iy2s,  March  15,  1962 

General  Electric  Credit  Corporation, 

Notes  2j^s,  Nov.  1,  1951  (Registered) 
Notes  2j^s,  Nov.  1,  1952  (Registered) 
Notes  2j^s,  Nov.  1,  1953  (Registered) 
Notes  lyZs,  Nov.  1,  1954  (Registered) 

Household  Finance  Corporation, 

S.  F.  Deb.  2Ks,  July  1,  1970 


Book 

Market 

Par 

Amount 

Value 

$1,004,000 

$1,020,250 

$1,052,945 

275,000 

279,875 

267,438 

1,000,000 

1,007,970 

965,000 

571,000 

572,138 

542,450 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

951,250 

275,000 

279,812 

268,984 

225,000 

229,635 

219,375 

178,000 

182,578 

186,900 

100,000 

97,892 

96,710 

75,000 

72,937 

71,813 

75,000 

72,838 

71,340 

190,000 

188,745 

182,400 

210,000 

207,493 

200,277 

500,000 

500,000 

500,000 

500,000 

500,000 

500,000 

500,000 

500,000 

500,000 

500,000 

500,000 

500,000 

250,000 

260,625 

254,375 

392,000 

404,544 

391,510 

250,000 

263,475 

312,813 

290,000 

293,045 

292,356 

275,000 

280,500 

267,438 

350,000 

357,000 

352,625 

275,000 

278,094 

264,688 

350,000 

353,063 

339,500 

500,000 

500,000 

500,000 

500,000 

500,000 

500,000 

500,000 

500,000 

500,000 

500,000 

500,000 

500,000 

425,000 

427,550 

410,125 
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Bonds 

Illinois  Central  R.  R.  Co., 

Eq.  Tr.  Ctfs.  2j4s,  Ser.  BB,  Jan.  1, 1957 
Eq.  Tr.  Ctfs.  2>4s,  Ser.  BB,  Jan.  1,  1958 
Eq.  Tr.  Ctfs.  2^s,  Ser.  DD,  May  1,  1958 
Eq.  Tr.  Ctfs.  2,14s,  Ser.  BB,  July  1,  1958 
Eq.  Tr.  Ctfs.  2j4s,  Ser.  DD,  May  1,  1959 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  & 
Development, 

3s,  July  15,  1972 
Metropolitan  Edison  Co., 

1st  2j4s,  Nov.  1,  1974 
Minnesota  Mining  &  Manufacturing  Co., 

S.  F.  Deb.  2Ks,  Oct.  1,  1967 
Minnesota  Power  &  Light  Co., 

1st  3)4s,  Sept.  1,  1975 
New  England  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 
Deb.  3s,  Oct.  1,  1982 
New  York  &  Pennsylvania  Co.,  Inc., 

1st  3j4s,  Oct.  1,  1965  (Registered) 

New  York  Power  &  Light  Corporation, 
lst2^s,  March  if  1975 
New  York  Steam  Corporation, 

1st  3>4s,  July  1,  1963 
New  York  Telephone  Co., 

Ref.  224s,  Ser.  D,  July  15,  1982 
Northern  Pacific  Ry.  Co., 

Eq.  Tr.  Ctfs.  224s,  March  15,  1957 
Eq.  Tr.  Ctfs.  224s,  March  15,  1960 
Eq.  Tr.  Ctfs.  224s,  June  15,  1960 
Northern  States  Power  Co., 

1st  224s,  Oct.  1,  1975 
Oklahoma  Gas  &  Electric  Co., 

1st  224s,  Feb.  1,  1975 

Oregon-Washington  R.  R.  &  Navigation  Co., 
Ref.  3s,  Ser.  A,  Oct.  1,  1960 
Pacific  Fruit  Express  Co., 

Eq.  Tr.  Ctfs.  224s,  Ser.  J,  Feb.  1,  1955 
(Registered) 

Eq.  Tr.  Ctfs.  224s,  Ser.  J,  Feb.  1,  1956 
(Registered) 

Eq.  Tr.  Ctfs.  224s,  Ser.  J,  Feb.  1,  1957 
(Registered) 

Eq.  Tr.  Ctfs.  224s,  Ser.  J,  Feb.  1,  1958 
(Registered) 

Eq.  Tr.  Ctfs.  224s,  Ser.  J,  Feb.  1,  1959 
(Registered) 
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Par 

Book 

Amount 

Market 

Value 

$200,000 

100,000 

121,000 

100,000 

66,000 

$197,642 

98,206 

119,393 

97,910 

64,736 

$195,140 

96,590 

116,317 

96,040 

62,878 

766,000 

766,000 

743,020 

250,000 

253,437 

246,875 

268,000 

270,010 

267,330 

285,000 

293,725 

280,725 

330,000 

335,363 

332,063 

750,000 

750,000 

750,000 

325,000 

332,281 

318,906 

225,000 

238,781 

236,531 

400,000 

408,594 

387,000 

275,000 

80,000 

170,000 

275,499 

79,309 

167,387 

268,400 

76,560 

162,180 

350,000 

357,192 

339,500 

300,000 

305,215 

285,750 

610,000 

630,238 

618,388 

350,000 

353,872 

350,560 

350,000 

353,340 

349,300 

300,000 

302,150 

298,530 

300,000 

301,191 

297,420 

350,000 

350,000 

345,415 

Schedule  B  ( continued ) 


STATEMENT  OF  SECURITIES 


Bonds 

Par 

Book 

Amount 

Market 

Value 

Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co., 

1st  &  Ref.  3s,  Ser.  L,  June  1,  1974 

1st  &  Ref.  3s,  Ser.  M,  Dec.  1,  1979 

1st  &  Ref.  2j^s,  Ser.  Q,  Dec.  1,  1980 

$250,000 

575,000 

275,000 

$260,000 

622,281 

271,344 

$252,188 

577,875 

269,844 

Pacific  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 

Deb.  3j1?s,  Oct.  1,  1987 

Deb.  2j4s,  Oct.  1,  1986 

295,000 

340,000 

298,688 

351,075 

297,950 

328,525 

Panhandle  Eastern  Pipe  Line  Co., 

Deb.  2%s,  May  1,  1959 

Deb.  2Ks,  May  1,  1960 

Deb.  2><s,  May  1,  1961 

143,000 

132,000 

167,000 

138,914 

127,068 

161,795 

134,477 

122,800 

153,573 

Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Co., 

Eq.  Tr.  Ctfs.  2j^s,  Ser.  V,  Nov.  1,  1955 
Eq.  Tr.  Ctfs.  2j^s,  Ser.  S,  July  1,  1962 

250,000 

200,000 

252,946 

191,901 

248,075 

183,580 

Philadelphia  Electric  Co., 

1st  &  Ref.  2^s,  Feb.  1,  1978 

1st  &  Ref.  2^4  s,  Nov.  1,  1967 

275,000 

273,000 

272,938 

274,882 

277,063 

269,758 

Public  Service  Co.  of  Indiana,  Inc., 

1st  3yis,  Ser.  F,  Sept.  1,  1975 

245,000 

251,027 

243,775 

Public  Service  Co.  of  Oklahoma, 

1st  2^s,  Ser.  A,  July  1,  1975 

225,000 

230,388 

216,000 

Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.,  R.  J., 

Deb.  3s,  Oct.  1,  1973 

491,000 

508,713 

493,455 

St.  Louis-San  Francisco  Ry.  Co., 

Eq.  Tr.  Ctfs.  224s,  Ser.  A,  Jan.  15, 1957 

80,000 

79,685 

80,000 

Shell  Caribbean  Petroleum  Co., 

4s,  Oct.  1,  1968  (Registered) 

5,000,000 

5,000,000 

5,000,000 

Skelly  Oil  Co., 

Deb.  224s,  July  1,  1965 

370,000 

376,475 

369,306 

Southern  Pacific  Co., 

Eq.  Tr.  Ctfs.  2j4s,  Ser.  Z,  Jan.  1,  1956 
Eq.  Tr.  Ctfs.  2j4s,  Ser.  Z,  Jan.  1,  1957 
Eq.  Tr.  Ctfs.  2s,  Ser.  V,  Aug.  1,  1956 
Eq.  Tr.  Ctfs.  2s,  Ser.  V,  Aug.  1,  1957 

250,000 

250,000 

105,000 

170,000 

247,829 

246,566 

103,728 

166,985 

244,750 

242,700 

101,693 

163,166 

Southern  Ry.  Co., 

Eq.  Tr.  Ctfs.  2j4s,  Ser.  RR,  June  15, 
1958 

Eq.  Tr.  Ctfs.  2j4s,  Ser.  RR,  Dec.  15, 
1958 

Eq.  Tr.  Ctfs.  224s,  Ser.  QQ,  April  1, 
1958 

Eq.  Tr.  Ctfs.  2j4s,  Ser.  QQ,  Oct.  1, 1958 

125,000 

125,000 

100,000 

150,000 

125,810 

125,573 

98,999 

148,425 

121,988 

121,550 

96,910 

145,050 
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Bonds 

Par 

Book 

Amount 

Market 

Value 

Southern  Ry.  Co., 

Participation  in  sale  agreement  covering 
railway  equipment  2.95%,  Oct.  1, 
1957-61 

$475,287 

$475,286 

Southwestern  Bell  Telephone  Co., 

Deb.  24^s,  Oct.  1,  1985 

$150,000 

157,781 

144,094 

Standard  Oil  Co.  (N.  J.), 

Deb.  2)4s,  July  15,  1974 

850,000 

854,250 

846,813 

Deb.  2^s,  May  15,  1971 

500,000 

479,831 

468,125 

Swift  &  Co., 

Deb.  2^s,  Jan.  1,  1972 

125,000 

125,625 

122,734 

Tennessee  Gas  &  Transmission  Co., 

1st  2^s,  April  1,  1966 

219,000 

222,285 

203,670 

Texas  Electric  Service  Co., 

1st  2^s,  March  1,  1975 

285,000 

287,850 

273,600 

United  Biscuit  Co.  of  America, 

Deb.  224s,  April  1,  1966 

135,000 

137,888 

133,313 

Virginia  Electric  &  Power  Co., 

1st  &  Ref.  2j4s,  Ser.  E,  March  1,  1975 

275,000 

279,812 

273,625 

West  Penn  Power  Co., 

1st  3)4s,  Ser.  I,  Jan.  1,  1966 

325,000 

344,775 

343,281 

1st  3s,  Ser.  L,  May  1,  1974 

275,000 

288,625 

276,375 

Totals 

$33,656,000 

$34,419,574 

$33,800,697 

Totals,  Bonds  $115,247,000  $116,835,053  $114,509,140 


Book 

Market 

Preferred  Stocks 

Shares 

Amount 

Value 

American  Brake  Shoe  Co.,  (conv.  cum.)  4% 

1,100 

$110,000 

$121,550 

Appalachian  Electric  Power  Co.,  (cum.)  4)4% 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Ry.  Co., 

1,859 

212,151 

199,610 

(non-cum.)  5% 

6,000 

271,487 

315,750 

Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation,  (cum.)  7% 
Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating  Co., 

2,500 

300,156 

364,063 

(cum.)  $4.50 

3,500 

388,055 

378,438 

Connecticut  Light  &  Power  Co.,  (cum.)  $2. 
Consolidated  Gas  Electric  Light  &  Power  Co. 

5,500 

295,354 

272,250 

of  Baltimore,  (cum.)  “B”  4)4% 

1,400 

165,322 

152,600 

Consumers  Power  Co.,  (cum.)  $4.50 

2,400 

273,125 

261,900 

Corn  Products  Refining  Co.,  (cum.)  7% 

800 

156,025 

134,000 

Dayton  Power  &  Light  Co.,  (cum.)  “A”  3.75% 

2,200 

220,000 

212,575 

Du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  E.  I.,  (cum.)  $4.50 

2,500 

305,793 

299,375 

General  Mills,  Inc.,  (cum.)  5% 

1,000 

127,137 

123,500 

General  Motors  Corporation,  (cum.)  $5. 

5,000 

501,939 

615,625 

Grant  Co.,  W.  T.,  (cum.)  3^4% 

1,800 

180,316 

166,950 
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Schedule  B  {continued) 


STATEMENT  OF  SECURITIES 


Preferred  Stocks 

Shares 

Book 

Amount 

Market 

Value 

Hartford  Electric  Light  Co.,  (cum.)  3.90% 

2,200 

$110,000 

$107,800 

International  Harvester  Co.,  (cum.)  7% 

1,180 

221,691 

192,635 

International  Nickel  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd., 
(cum.)  7% 

1,350 

184,133 

176,681 

Kansas  City  Power  &  Light  Co.,  (cum.)  4% 

800 

79,379 

80,200 

Kansas  Power  &  Light  Co.,  (cum.)  4*4% 

2,300 

257,017 

238,050 

Minneapolis-Honeywell  Regulator  Co., 

(conv.  cum.)  3.75% 

1,100 

112,750 

127,050 

Monongahela  Power  Co.,  (cum.)  4.40% 

2,750 

306,795 

264,000 

Monsanto  Chemical  Co.,  (cum.)  “C”  $3.85 

5,000 

500,000 

500,000 

National  Biscuit  Co.,  (cum.)  7% 

1,000 

178,892 

169,750 

New  York  State  Electric  &  Gas  Corporation, 
(cum.)  3.75% 

2,700 

265,725 

245,194 

Niagara  Mohawk  Power  Corporation, 

(cum.)  3.90% 

3,300 

343,200 

314,325 

(cum.)  3.60% 

3,300 

339,405 

282,975 

(conv.  cum.)  “A” 

20,720 

555,320 

554,260 

Northern  States  Power  Co., 

(cum.)  $3.60 

2,000 

205,500 

175,000 

Ohio  Edison  Co., 

(cum.)  4.40% 

1,100 

122,735 

114,675 

(cum.)  3.90% 

2,800 

287,350 

254,100 

Ohio  Power  Co.,  (cum.)  4*4% 

1,300 

148,830 

140,400 

Panhandle  Eastern  Pipe  Line  Co.,  (cum.)  4% 

2,200 

228,800 

217,800 

Pennsylvania  Power  &  Light  Co.,  (cum.)  4*4% 

1,100 

124,614 

117,700 

Pfizer  (Charles)  &  Co.,  Inc., 

2nd  (conv.  cum.)  4% 

300 

30,450 

34,800 

Philadelphia  Electric  Co., 

(cum.)  4.30% 

1,250 

125,000 

132,188 

(cum.)  3.80% 

2,100 

215,670 

208,950 

Public  Service  Co.  of  Colorado,  (cum.)  4*4% 

1,400 

140,000 

140,000 

Public  Service  Co.  of  Oklahoma,  (cum.)  4% 

1,500 

154,125 

138,750 

Public  Service  Electric  &  Gas  Co.,  (cum.)  4.08% 

2,500 

255,000 

248,750 

Pure  Oil  Co.,  (cum.)  5% 

2,900 

234,052 

311,750 

Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.,  R.  J.,  (cum.)  3.60% 

1,700 

169,459 

153,850 

Scovill  Manufacturing  Co.,  (conv.  cum.)  4.30% 

1,600 

160,561 

187,200 

South  Carolina  Electric  &  Gas  Co.,  (cum.)  5% 

3,300 

173,468 

161,700 

Southern  California  Edison  Co.,  (cum.)  4.32% 

6,200 

178,350 

154,225 

Union  Electric  Co.  of  Missouri,  (cum.)  $4.50 

1,300 

148,781 

141,863 

U.  S.  Steel  Corporation,  (cum.)  7% 

3,500 

484,552 

505,750 

Virginia  Electric  &  Power  Co.,  (cum.)  $5. 

1,900 

230,734 

218,500 

West  Penn  Power  Co.,  (cum.)  4*4% 

1,700 

195,895 

186,894 

Westinghouse  Electric  Corporation, 

(cum.)  “B”  3.80% 

2,200 

221,100 

214,913 

Totals,  Preferred  Stocks 

131,109 

$11,196,193 

$11,030,864 
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Common  Stocks 

Allied  Chemical  &  Dye  Corporation 
American  Brake  Shoe  Co. 

American  Can  Co. 

American  Cyanamid  Co. 

American  Gas  &  Electric  Co. 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 
American  Viscose  Corporation 
Anderson,  Clayton  &  Co. 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Ry.  Co. 
Bankers  Trust  Co. 

Bendix  Aviation  Corporation 
Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation 
Borg-Warner  Corporation 
Caterpillar  Tractor  Co. 

Chemical  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

Chrysler  Corporation 
Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating  Co. 
Columbia  Gas  System,  Inc. 
Commonwealth  Edison  Co. 

Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  New  York,  Inc. 
Consolidated  Mining  &  Smelting  Co.  of 
Canada,  Ltd. 

Consolidated  Natural  Gas  Co. 

Consumers  Power  Co. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  Inc. 

Continental  Oil  Co. 

Dayton  Power  &  Light  Co. 

Deere  &  Co. 

Du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  E.  I. 
Eastman  Kodak  Co. 

El  Paso  Natural  Gas  Co. 

First  National  Bank  (Boston,  Mass.) 
General  Electric  Co. 

General  Foods  Corporation 
General  Motors  Corporation 
General  Public  Utilities  Corporation 
Goodrich  Co.,  B.  F. 

Guaranty  Trust  Co.  of  New  York 

Gulf  Oil  Corporation 

Houston  Oil  Co.  of  Texas 

Hudson  Bay  Mining  &  Smelting  Co.,  Ltd. 

Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co. 

Illinois  Power  Co. 

Ingersoll-Rand  Co. 

Inland  Steel  Co. 

International  Harvester  Co. 

International  Nickel  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd. 
International  Paper  Co. 

Johns-Manville  Corporation 


Book 

Market 

Shares 

Amount 

Value 

16,800 

$768,638 

$1,260,000 

10,450 

391,268 

434,981 

4,000 

392,793 

466,000 

2,800 

306,596 

329,700 

14,070 

598,465 

828,371 

10,700 

1,536,414 

1,697,288 

10,600 

307,866 

742,000 

15,200 

341,814 

965,200 

14,000 

761,954 

1,099,000 

6,400 

271,330 

284,800 

8,400 

272,844 

449,400 

4,000 

227,116 

215,000 

5,600 

381,273 

359,800 

19,600 

609,559 

896,700 

6,500 

278,125 

290,875 

11,600 

361,988 

829,400 

9,000 

342,314 

424,125 

30,000 

428,405 

457,500 

19,000 

545,1  12 

574,750 

10,000 

444,102 

313,750 

5,400 

589,501 

915,300 

5,500 

246,750 

321,750 

10,000 

344,633 

337,500 

7,500 

309,019 

300,000 

16,800 

333,198 

940,800 

11,000 

313,178 

374,000 

3,700 

239,036 

242,350 

15,000 

646,728 

1,445,625 

8,800 

210,115 

444,400 

19,000 

418,661 

638,875 

2,000 

103,320 

91,750 

30,400 

993,260 

1,865,800 

9,000 

374,720 

400,500 

47,200 

1,035,780 

2,419,000 

25,000 

472,539 

487,500 

18,000 

362,521 

1,116,000 

1,300 

364,799 

365,950 

25,800 

597,783 

1,393,200 

3,200 

211,255 

233,600 

19,500 

512,908 

1,189,500 

4,600 

203,039 

584,200 

12,000 

357,234 

429,000 

12,000 

593,425 

1,071,000 

20,000 

747,890 

1,035,000 

13,500 

242,739 

459,000 

13,600 

447,730 

533,800 

4,000 

150,875 

205,000 

15,000 

408,166 

922,500 
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STATEMENT  OF  SECURITIES 


Book 

Common  Stocks 

Shares 

Amount 

Kennecott  Copper  Corporation 

19,300 

$552,311 

Kimberly-Clark  Corporation 

9,000 

383,358 

Kresge  Co.,  S.  S. 

18,000 

478,328 

Libbey-Owens-Ford  Glass  Co. 

8,000 

146,866 

Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co. 

8,800 

719,067 

Mercantile  Stores  Co.,  Inc. 

12,000 

197,062 

Middle  South  Utilities,  Inc. 

28,000 

468,652 

Minneapolis-Honey  well  Regulator  Co. 

5,200 

229,742 

Monsanto  Chemical  Co. 

6,600 

181,530 

Murphy  Co.,  G.  C. 

7,800 

324,627 

National  Dairy  Products  Corporation 

5,000 

240,664 

National  Lead  Co. 

7,000 

114,800 

National  Steel  Corporation 

16,000 

581,375 

North  American  Co. 

40,000 

471,282 

Northern  Natural  Gas  Co. 

10,400 

362,514 

Owens-Illinois  Glass  Co. 

1,700 

92,534 

Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co. 

7,000 

241,649 

Panhandle  Eastern  Pipe  Line  Co. 

14,000 

323,132 

Penney  Co.,  Inc.,  J.  C. 

6,800 

190,714 

Phelps  Dodge  Corporation 

19,000 

602,570 

Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co. 

16,500 

497,640 

Procter  &  Gamble  Co. 

6,750 

255,895 

Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.,  R.  J.,  “B” 

19,500 

723,195 

St.  Joseph  Lead  Co. 

11,000 

509,034 

Seaboard  Oil  Co.  of  Delaware 

2,600 

226,039 

Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co. 

19,500 

400,399 

Shamrock  Oil  &  Gas  Corporation 

12,000 

347,284 

Sherwin-Williams  Co. 

8,800 

375,515 

Sinclair  Oil  Corporation 

6,100 

238,958 

Socony-Vacuum  Oil  Co.,  Inc. 

23,800 

635,116 

Southern  Ry.  Co. 

2,500 

158,833 

Sperry  Corporation 

5,900 

225,471 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California 

9,700 

367,877 

Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana) 

11,400 

407,178 

Standard  Oil  Co.  (N.  J.) 

28,285 

648,310 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Ohio 

8,100 

127,133 

Stevens  &  Co.,  Inc.,  J.  P. 

10,000 

322,650 

Tennessee  Gas  &  Transmission  Co. 

9,375 

195,192 

Texas  Co. 

16,000 

300,095 

Texas  Gulf  Sulphur  Co. 

8,100 

447,745 

Thompson  Products,  Inc. 

5,300 

192,307 

Timken  Roller  Bearing  Co. 

4,300 

212,490 

Transcontinental  Gas  Pipe  Line  Corporation 

5,000 

Union  Carbide  &  Carbon  Corporation 

20,000 

428,070 

Union  Pacific  R.  R.  Co. 

9,000 

537,171 

United  Fruit  Co. 

5,800 

355,086 

United  Gas  Corporation 

30,000 

495,273 

United  Gas  Improvement  Co. 

11,000 

257,025 

Market 

Value 

$1,626,025 

434.250 

733.500 
286,000 
591,800 

259.500 

528.500 
269,100 

640.200 
429,000 
244,375 

640.500 
830,000 
735,000 

382.200 
149,175 
230,125 

822.500 

486.200 
1,365,625 

847,688 

466,594 

672,750 

605,000 

258,700 

1,074,938 

399,000 

594,000 

259.250 
806,225 
135,625 
205,025 

512.888 
839,325 

1,895,095 

360,450 

420,000 

236,719 

870,000 

931.500 

229.888 
213,925 

91,875 

1,217,500 

938.250 

384.250 

731.250 
308,000 
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Common  Stocks 
U.  S.  Plywood  Corporation 
U.  S.  Steel  Corporation 
Westinghouse  Electric  Corporation 
Weyerhaeuser  Timber  Co. 

Wisconsin  Electric  Power  Co. 

Totals 

Rights 

First  National  Bank  (Boston,  Mass.) 
(to  subscribe  for  common  stock) 

Total,  Common  Stocks 


Book 

Market 

Shares 

Amount 

Value 

12,980 

$344,048 

$454,300 

7,200 

209,017 

304,200 

27,000 

636,990 

1,066,500 

15,000 

468,750 

1,057,500 

21,000 

375,464 

443,625 

1,266,610 

$40,222,805 

$65,196,950 

Rights 

2,000  $800 

$65,197,750 
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Schedule  C 


ADMINISTRATION  EXPENSES 
For  Year  Ended  September  30,  1951 


Salaries 

$230,955 

Insurance  and  Retirement  Benefits 

21,530 

Pensions 

4,097 

Custody  of  Securities  and  Safe  Rent 

22,304 

Auditi  ng 

2,000 

Investment  Service 

36,000 

Public  Relations  Service 

1,226 

Rent 

24,252 

Offices — Maintenance,  etc. 

5,817 

Office  Supplies 

3,416 

Telephone,  Telegraph  and  Postage 

Printing  and  Distribution 

7,019 

(a)  Annual  Report 

3,022 

(b)  Other  Publications 

2,471 

Study  of  Proposals 

5,014 

Travel 

16,216 

Trustees’  Expense 

100 

Miscellaneous 

11,923 

$397,362 

Less 

Charged  to  British  Dominions  and  Colonies  Fund 

30,000 

Total 

$367,362 

9° 


